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THE GRAND INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION. 


Tue year Eighteen hundred and Fifty will ever be memorable in the 
annals of civilization, as having given birth to the great idea of an 
industrial congress of all the nations of the world. To his Royal 
Highness Prince Albert is due the truly princely merit of having 
taken up this noble idea, and of having worked it out, not merely 
by lending to it the countenance of Royalty, but also by his 
having devoted to it a considerable amount of personal attention. 
During the Season, the public attention, from the highest in the 
land down to the ranks of the humblest artisan, has in this country 
been excited, and still more signally abroad, upon the practical work- 
ing of this great scheme. Meetings were held throughout the country. 
Every day brought its addition to the sum of warm approval and 
tangible support. The subscriptions entered into, if not suffi- 
cient to guarantee all the expenses, were far more 
than enough as an earnest of the public enthusiasm, 
and of a steady and effectual future support. All 
that could be done, by the spontaneous accord of a 
nation encouraged by the sympathy and admiration 
of foreign governments and communities, was done 
effectively. The practical arrangements were neces- 
sarily left to committees, composed of compara- 
tively few persons. Perhaps, if there had been still 
fewer, the work might have been done more 
quickly, and with less seeming hesitation. Still, 
it was remarkable that all the ramifications of 
a great plan, to be circulated to all parts of the 
world, as regulations for intending contributors 
should have been defined and agreed upon with so 
much precision and so little delay. The great ques- 
tion of the choice of a site gave rise, we need 
scarcely say, to much bitter controversy. Indeed, 
atthe time, there were those who suspected that the 
difficulty about the site was exaggerated, as a pre- 
text for a future postponement, if not abandonment, 
of the plan. Those who calculated on such a result 
little understood the British character. With- 
out entering into the merits of that controversy, 
we may observe that its importance became 
dwarfed as the real motives of the malcon- 
tents became apparent. Ultimately the Go- 
vernment determined on adhering to the ori- 
ginal site in Hyde-park. In the meanwhile the 
building committee had advertised for plans of an 
appropriate structure. Artists in various countries 
immediately set to work; and, misled by the an- 
nouncement of the committee that they contem- 
plated a brick or stone building of a permanent char- 
acter, an immense amount of ingenuity, invention, 
and hard labour was utterly thrown away. When 
the designs were publicly exhibited, it was known 
that the designers had worked on an erroneous 
basis; and although many of them combined mag- 
nificence and beauty with usefulness, and although 
the architects who had designed them received fair 


proportions of praise, all were set aside in favour of Mr. Paxton’s 
elegant structure of iron and glass, of which we gave an Illus- 
tration a short time since. The choice of a building, the accept- 
ance of a contract, and the actual commencement of the work, is one 
great fact in connexion with this undertaking, that will give 
additional confidence to the multitudes, in different parts of 
the world, who are organising their industrial armies for 
this great peaceful strife. Another fact, not so great, but 
quite as interesting to the intending exhibitors, was the choice 
of the prize medals. Of these, we gave Illustrations of 
the three principal; we now subjoin the three £50 prize medals. 
Mr. Hancock’s design represents Britannia between Wisdom and 
Justice, holding a wreath over Painting, Sculpture, and Science. M. 
Wiener’s embodies the great idea of the Exposition, in so far as Bri- 
tannia is seen receiving the produce of various nations. M. Gay- 
rard’s (to our taste, by far the most poetical, as it is the simplest, of 
the three) consists of a single figure of Britannia holding, with half- 
supplicating gesture, the olive and the palm in her right hand, while 
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her left rests on a shield illustrated with the combat of St. George and 


the Dragon. 


The forthcoming Exposition has certainly been the all-engrossing 
topic of “the Season.” But its practical interest was prospective, 
and did not deter the public from seizing on those other enjoyments 
which were spread before them with a profusion that attests the grow- 


ing passion of the English for art. We begin our retrospective re- 
view with 
HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 

The season opened on the 12th of March, with Mayer’s “Medea,” for 
the purpose of introducing Mdlle. Parodi in the character of which 
Madame Pasta, her patron, near relative, and instructress, had been 
so famous a representative, Parodi, by her impassioned yet classical 
embodiment of this very difficult part, proved that she possesses a 
high tragic genius, which only requires time to develop into artistic 
excellence and perfection. On the same evening. a new ballet—one 
of those poetical choregraphic creations which are due to the inven- 
tive talents of M. Paul Taglioni—entitled “ Les Metamorphoses,” 
was produced. The object of the designer was to exhibit Carlotta 

Grisi, the peerless and poetical queen of the dance, 
in a variety of different characters. He succeeded 
to perfection; and the extraordinary versatility of 
the artist as a pantomimist, and her unrivalled 
grace and spirituality as a dancer, aided by some 
splendid scenery and very beautiful, picturesque, 
and harmonious groupings and dances, secured for 
the new ballet a success which endured until the 
final close of the season. After the first night, 
Marie Taglioni added her attraction to the ballet. 

After a revival of “Nino,” in which Parodi ex- 
hibited her tragic powers, and a Signor Lorenzo 
proved himself a striking actor, and, for an ama- 
teur, a good singer, Verdi’s “ Ernani” was pro- 
duced, to introduce Mr. Sims Reeves in the tenor 

yart, and Parodi as the heroine. The accomplished 
English tenor received a welcome which effectually 
contradicted all the rumours that there had been 
a cabal to crush him, and that no English artist has 
a chance of success on an Italian theatre. 

nm the 23rd of March an agreeable surprise 
awaited the audience; a new dancer, of the first 
order as an executive artist, emerged from the 
horizon, and at once took her place as a “star.” 
Mdlle. Amalia Ferraris had been a favourite in 
Italy and at Vienna, but here she was a stranger. 
In an occasional pas she developed such extraor- 
dinary and precision of movement as raised 
her at once to the first rank, although it is still un- 
certain, whether as a pantomimist and as an artist 
in the sense of the term as applied to so peerless 
a creature as Carlotta, she will assert an equal supe- 
riority. At present it would seem that this young 
lady’s merit consists more in asupreme excellence in 
the more mechanical part of the choregraphic art. 

The 2nd of April was signalized by the débit of 
Catherine Hayes as Lucia, to the Edgardo of Reeves. 
Miss Hayes gave a highly intelligent and touching 
impersonation, and her advance in vocal power as 
well as finish astonished even her admirers. Reeves 
was already known as an impassioned and tender 
Edgardo. 

For the rentrée of Madame Sontag, on the 4th of 
April, “Don Pasquale” was selected; the accom- 
plished and fascinating vocalist achieving a renewed 
triumph in the part of Norina, while Lablache was 
welcomed as a friend on his rentrée as the old Don. 
After revivals of the “ Barbitre” and “ Giovanni,” 
which exhibited triumphantly the vocal force of the 
company, Verdi’s “I Lombardi” was produced, for the 
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Alboni, or even of Angri. Still, she made great way during tne 
season. 
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THE FRENCH OPERA COMIQUE. 
ell, the enterprising manager of the St. James’s Theatre, 
season, his effort to natu- 
ralise in this country the French comic opera. Such an undertaking 
implied much hazard, and it could only succeed under a management 
of judg pirit, and liberality. Mr. Mitchell’ arrangements were, 
on the whole, characterised by all these requisites. The » season com- 
menced on Monday, the 7th of January, auspiciously, with Halévy’s 
“Val d’Andorre,” its first production in this country. The opera had 
a run of one hundred nights when produced 1 in Paris. Of course, we 
could not expect here all the comp! eteness, in every detail, of the 
French Opé aC omique,; but tl ywroduced in a very satis- 
factory manner, Without ering into the details of the plot, it. is 
sutlicient to remind our readers of its resemblance to that of “La 
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GRAND CONCERTS AT HER MAJE; 

One of the marked features of the season was the giv 
of grand al musical entertainments in the 
jesty’s Theatre, supported by the whole vocal and instrumental re- 
sources of the tl yith additional aid, from time to time, from 
without—as, for insta in the persons of T Ernst, Malle, 
Charton, and others. We cannot go into any analysis of these con- 
certs. It is enough to say that the musical | ui active good taste 
of Mr. Balfe were pre-e “minently shown in the selections made, which 
combined a vast number of works not too f: liar, and which w 
calculated to cond to the instruc ee of 
examples of composition not often hear« 
great orchestral works, symphonies, gaan ‘Re, the band 
promise of a high excellence should they be he reatter 
drilled and exercised. As we have already said, the whole vocal pet 
instrumental resources of the theatre were engaged in this series of 
concerts, which proved remarkably successful, and went far to uphold 
the prestige of the theatre. 

The annual concert of omy t, the composer and pianist, 
given in the salle of Her Majesty’s ‘Theatre, and we t 
le it in the series of the morning concerts. Benedict’s } 

its and popularity always secure him a large audience at 
certs; on this occasion, in order to fill the larger area, he 
monster programme, including the whole vocal ar rd anateumne 
force of the theatre, with the additional aid of Charton, 
E Molique, Vivier, and Messrs, Osborne, Lindsay 
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Tne First Mornina Concert 
10th of May. Phe “ Stabat Mater” of Rossini was the piece de resistant ey 
rendered by Grisi, Castellan, De Meric, Vera, Mario, Formes, Tam- 
berlik, Tamburini, and Tagliafico. A miscellaneous selection in the 
second part included a number of favourite pieces, executed by the 
principal artists. 

Tue Second MorninG Concert, on the 24th of May, was stro1 igly 
— sted to on the score of want of novelty; the answer being, that 

uch entertainments are got up for the gener: al publi than { for 
ps ated amateurs. One feature in these concerts was the i introduc 
tion of Madrigals, with exquisite finish of light and shade by the 
chorus. This second concert, like the first, combined the whole vocal 
and instrumental strength of the « stablishment, with the addition of 
a violin solo, played in tirst-rate style by a n. 

Tae ANNUAL MorNING CoNncCERT of Mrs. Anderson hi win g been 
given in the salle of the Royal Italian Opera, ‘with the aid of the vocal 
and instrumental forces of the establishment, we are justified in in- 
cluding it as one of the series of morning concerts at that ish- 
ment. The great feature of this concert was the production, for the 
first time publicly in this country, of Mendelssohn’s music 
“ (idipus Coloneus” of Sophocles. This was one of the works written 
by Mendelssohn at the desire of the King of Pru It had been per- 
formed before her Majesty at Buckingham Palace, and it was by the 
permission of the Sovereign that Mrs. Anderson was able now to offi 
it to the public. We gave a description of this music on the oc¢ 
sion of its performance. Its chief merit as a work of art lay in t 

vere power with which Mendelssohn had subdued his imaginati 
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tunity to the musical amateur of hearing some of the finest compo- | 
sitions in chamber music executed by the most accomplished and | 
distinguished artists. One of the features of the season was the pro- 
duction of Mendelssohn’s posthumous Quartet, a composition of wild 
and touching beauty, in which the genius of the composer, stimulated 
by deep sorrow and re trospective affection, poured out the treasures 
of his art and feeling. The instrumental character of these meetings | 
may be inferred from the list of pe rformers engaged. It is headed by 

rst, the prince of violinists: after him come Sainton, Alard, 
De lottre, Goffrie, and Watson. On the viola we had Hill, Mellon, and 
Gofirie; on the violoncello, Piatti—also a prince—Pilet, Hekking ; on | 
the contra-basso, Howell; clarionet, Lazarus; bassoon, Baumann; | 
horn, Jarrett; and piano, Miss Loder, Sterndale Bennett, Silas (of 
whom more must be heard); and last, though by no means least in | 
this list of distinguished executants, Heller and Hallé. The next 
year will collect in London amateurs from all p: ts of the world ; and 
it may ly be predicted, that ical performance in this me- 
tropolis will prove more inter more ry than that 
atlorded by the . 
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This offshoot of the Sacred Harmonic Society, unde r the superin- 
tendence of Mr. Surman, has given a series of grand choral and in- 
strumental performances during the Sezson. ‘The oratorios selected 
have been generally the sa the rival undertaking, and 
the same sing and members of the same chorus were often em- 
ployed at either society. The question of superiority lay in the rela- 
tive merits of the ensemble. 
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ST. MARTIN’S 

We have elsewhere mentioned the concerts given by Mr. Willy, the 
Society of British Musicians, and others at St. Martin’s Hall. The 
ee season, however, saw also the inaugurati: n ofthe building for the 
sneral purposes to which it is destined. e grand hall 
ival Exeter Hall as a place for the concerts 
and seale, the holding of meetings, &c. ; and, under the manag 
Mr. Hullah, to whom the erect the buiiding due, several 
pale performances of sacred and general choral music were giver 
during the season; ene of which was signalized by the production o 
Mr. Leslie’s “Festival Anthem,” a comp. sition of singular merit, from 
which much future excellence is predicted for the young composer 


LONDON WEDNESDAY CONCERTS. 
One of the most popular, if not the most excel’eit, amon 
sical performances of the was the series known as the London 
Wednesday Concerts. Ac cepted with favour by the press and the 
public when first started, these concerts soon disappointed a reason- 
able expectation, that they might be made subservient to the musical 
cultivation, as well as the amusement, of the 
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* classical ee 
nence, Liszt, Thalberg, Dreyschock, and others, has attracted crowds. 
But the musical public had not been afforded the means, in any col- 
lective form, of judging is the merits of the different composers for this 
popular instrument, Billet saw that there was an opening for 
such an beset moog more especially in London, where a degree of 
skill on the pianoforte is attained by the female members of almost 
every family of respectability ; and he projected a series of concerts, 
to consist of selections from the works of all the great composers for 
the pianoforte. These, arranged in the order of time, constituted a 
| sort of history of that class of composition, illustrated by examples, 
M. Billet, as a player of the classical school, was quite at home in 
most of the selections, He avoided the romantic and more extrava- 
gant fantasia, which can only eive justice from players 
of an extraordin: ription of talent. He was assisted from time 
to time by W. Blagrove, is Deloffre, and other instrument- 
alists. The original announcement projected a series of thre 
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1 executant of admitted pretensions, 

g the season, at the Beethoven Rooms, 
programmes pres< | good selections of the 
best instrumental chamber music, to which were added some of Mr. 
Osborne’s own most popular compositions. In the execution of these 
pieces, Mr. Osborne received the powerful aid of Ernst and Piatti. 
Vocal music relieved the programme. It was executed by compete 
artists, among whom Miss Catherine Hayes was prominent. <A sister 
of Mr. Osborne, Mrs. Hampton, produced a favourable impression, 
especially in Lover’s Irish songs. 

Mr. Henry Wy.pt, the pianist, gave a series 
at Willis’s Rooms. Some of Mr. Wylde’s own 
were played by himself and Ernst. 

Tut MEETINGS OF THE BEETHOVEN QuARTETT Socrerty for the | 
present season were rendered unusually interesting from the fact of | 
Ernst having, i 
the permanent leader in the quartetts. The other artists were 
, Hill, and Rous and an additional interest was lent to 
| the 1 concert by the participation of Stephen Heller, the composer 
| and pianoforte -player, so highly esteemed in the musical work 
too little known to the public, Without jollowing the Society throu 
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These proved utterly inadequate to attract aur 
At Easter, one of the old-fashioned spectacle pieces, got up with 
care, failed to restore matters as regarded the treasw ind 
shortly after, in spite of some spasmodic attempts to Stimula 
patrons uge, the theatre closed. Mr. Anderson, in a farew 
sought to attribute his failure to almost every cause oan th 
He complained of neglect on the part of the ‘public, as thoug 
a moral duty in them to flock to one particular theatre, an dl ( 
by the performances of second and third-rate actors: “ 
press of lukewarmness, when the writers had commené 
him credit for the best intentions, and had continued thei 
favour long after it had become apparent to the public in g 
it was misplaced. Mr, Anderson had forgotten the g 
of late years by the public taste. De had engaged 
posed (with one or two exceptions) of and 
passed away from the scene, or of provincials of inad 
persisted in playing himself the principal tragic, and 
cipal comedy parts; and the ic, with every desire a 
tronize the drama, soon saw the n¢ - of awai 
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One of the chief attractions of this. theatre during 
the performance of Mr, and Mrs. C. Kean, .'Fhey. madé 
pear ance on Monday the 10th of Decenrber; in 
The in which: they appeared wa 
three : Mark Lemon. It was éntitl 
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un’s good of portraying the nobler séntiny 
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self is to offer all her means to “her husband, 
into comparative poverty. Rosen, however, 
position of dependance ; he becomes morose, and finally j 
agreed that they shall be enrert ed; but the marriage : 
no sooner cancelled than the “loving woman 
her husband. This devotion conquers him, and the piece ter 
with the discovery that the begg: in fact, the father 
ho had been persecuted to utter destitution by oy artifices of 
fort. The exaggerated sex itiment and impro bable incidents of 
ag would have rendered it a failure, but for the beautiful act 
Kean as the “loving woman,” and Mr. Walla 
Sal ator-like impersonation of the part of the beggar. 
On the following evening, the Keans appeared in the 
Phipps’s adaptation of Henrick Herz’s dramatic poem, 
Daughter.” A short time before, another version of 
“ Bon Gaultier,” had. been produced at the 
‘ling in the part of Lo Much inte 
lay-goers to compare these two arti 
‘hristmas novelty at this theatre was 
Messrs. Brough, entitled “The 
1e Gem.” It was founded on one of the “ Arab 
The joke s—sometimes too broad, but always 
which these writers are so fertile—forn 1ed, of course, th staple ofthe 
piece, which was sustained by the Imperial Bland, Miss Kathleen 
Fitzwill iam ( a young lady whois ri tpidly improving bx th as a voc aligt 
and actress), a. Horton, } Mr. rd (a cl 
now deceased), and the general staff of the theatre. 
ganza, which was well put on the stage, was suc 
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The ality of true dramatic h 
newed favour with which these pieces were received, coming, as they 
| did, upon audienves with all the freshn of novelty. 
| The East piece was by t! Brough, it wasa burlesque 
| of Sir Walter Scott’s “Ivanhoe,” treated with the breadth and hu- 
mour that have characterise : the comic writings of these gentlemen. 
This piece had the merit of belie a mere travestie, the burlesque 
characters being twisted i font lation with some social peculiariti 
of the present time, and made the vehicle for some smart allusiong to 
events. ‘The Keeleys, Bland, Selby, Mrs. Fitzwilliam, ‘aud 
Miss P. Horton contributed their several specialities of comicality ; 
and the piece, besides being received with roars of laughter on Easter 
Monday, continued for along time to amuse audiences not 80 eapily 
ple: ased. 
‘he announcement of a new comedy by Mr. Douglas Jerrold was-an 
vent sure to command attention. In fac t, the most live sly expecta- 
tions had been formed of the result. Those expectations were only 
partially realised. In all Mr. Jerrold’s dramatic works there had been 
manifested a tendency to make construction, and occasionally even the 
development of character, subordinate to that gentleman’s unrivalled 
powers of writing brilliant dialogue and biting sarcasm. In thisarew 
is carted to an extent which, but for the ni&Pits 
rht have been fatal to the success of the. pigce. 
atspaw,” stggested expectations that another «fia- 
racter would b , and placed in the dramatic 
lery: This ex} m was not realised ;; Mr. Snowball, t1 0 cath 
* Catspaw,” having been 0 nly the teinporary dupe of a numberof natn 
lesa and commonp! intrigues, result ng, not in his being:in: ih 
“catspaw, but Mm Ih is own emancipation from his fictitious troult 
The dialogue made up, however, for the want Of artistic plot and pro- 
bable ch eter rt though »~°t of so high an order as some that-has 
comé from the pen of this @ nplished writer, it exhibited a 
of sprightly. sailies and aa @) indum jokes, which kept the 
| alive with amusement, eVeu .iter what little inter 
action of the piece had ceased, at the -close of the third act, 
| eomedy was play ed for a cotisiderable t ng the season 
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“AHOLIBAH,”=—=PAINTED BY E. ARMITAGE. 


tree afforded at once the idea and the means of producing the effect. for the purpose. He struck out in a new field, producing a revival original very closely, and yet, without forcing the humour, to invest 
The repute of this triumphant display ran through the town, andit with a pleasant dash of burlesque and modern application, of the pas- it with a contemporary interest. Miss Julia St. George, as Cymon, 
is no figure of speech to say that “everybody” went to see it. toral drama of Gay, Dryden, and Garrick, “ Cymon and Iphigenia.” played with superior intelligence and tact; and Mr. Frank Mathews, 

The success of this piece had precluded the necessity of producing The jinesse and neatness of Mr. Planché in this line of dramatic as the deaf old woman, Dorcas, hit out a line to him new. Mr. 
novelties ; but at Easter, in obedience to custom, a new piece was writing, which he may almost be said to have originated, was sig- Charles Matthews, as a sort of chorus, rejoiced in a character which 
brought out. The accomplished tact of Mr. Planché was enlisted, nally manifested in this production. He was able to follow the only he can adequately fill, pointing the jokes with peculiar pungency, 
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and singing his patter songs with 
incredible volubility. The charac- 
ters in the drama proper were all 
habited in the formal and anti- 
quated costume of the last century ; 
znd Mr. Planché, who has an eye 
for the poetical and the beautiful, 
even when trifling with the spirit 
of burlesque, seized the opportu- 
nity to introduce some pretty 
dances and groupings that were like 
living embodiments of Watteau’s 
pictures, This burlesque was suc- 
cessful, but the “ Island of Jewels” 
still continued the chief attraction, 
even until the final close of the 
season, with the exception of a 
piece produced at Whitsuntide, in- 
tended as a revue on the French 
model, and satirizing, by antici- 
pation, the great Exposition of 
1851. It was written by Mr. Tom 
Taylor and Mr. Albert Smith. 


OLYMPIC. 
Contemporaneously with the ex- 
eriment of Mr, Anderson, at Drury 
ane, a similar attempt was made 
in the new Olympic Theatre, which 
had been very rapidly rebuilt on 
the site of the old one, destroyed by 
fire. The lessee of the Marylebone 
Theatre, had taken the new struc- 
ture, for which he had engaged a 
company, including someof the best 
performers then available. In ad- 
dition to an American lady, Mrs. 
Mowatt, whose personal beauty and 
general ability as an actress had 
attracted attention at the Maryle- 
bone Theatre, there were on the list 
Mr. Compton, the original and racy 
comedian; Mr. G. V. Brooke, the 
tragedian; Mr. Wigan, an able 
actor in small parts requiring finish 
of detail; Mr. Ryder, Mr. John 
Herbert, Mr. Holl, Miss F. Vining, 
Mrs. H. Marston, &c. The theatre 
had been decorated with much 
elegance, and the season commenced, 
under favourable auspices, with 
Shakspeare’s “Two Gentlemen of 
Verona,” preceded by an opening 
address, which was spoken by Mrs. 
Mowatt. A pantomime was pro- 
duced, entitled “Laugh and Grow 
Fat, or Harlequin Nutcrackers.” 
It was concocted apropos the festi- 
vities of the Christmas season ; but, 
although the talents of Mr. T. 
Matthews were engaged as Clown, 
the piece was not very successful. 
In effect, it proved an inauspicious 
commencement of an unfortunate 
season. 
Mrs. Mowatt, the American ac- 
tress above mentioned, had already 
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MISS FREDERIKA BREMER. 


therefore, to be criticised not with 
the severity due in the case of an 
original comedy written for the 
English stage. Its merits as a 
drama were very slight, the cha- 
racters being, for the most part, 
coarse exaggerations of familiar 
English dramatic types, and the 
dialogue deficient in point or re- 
finement. It had accorded to it 
a brief success, more because it was 
a curiosity, than on account of any 
intrinsic merit. 


A version of Corneille’s “ Ariane,” 
poetically turned by Mr. John 
Oxenford, was the next novelty at 
this theatre. It introduced Mrs. 
Mowatt in a character which was 
decidedly her best, developing a 
faculty for declamation and the 
expression of pathos in which she 
is not. excelled by any British 
actress. Miss F. Vining, also, in 
the character of Phedra, displayed 
a passionate earnestness in the 
only opening afforded by the part. 
The tragedy was beautifully 
mounted, and proved decidedly 
successful. 

Two farces were produced during 
the same week: the first, by Mr. 
Holl, unsuccessful; the second, by 
Mr. A. Wigan, entitled “ A Dead 
Take-in ”—a hit. 

On ‘the 4th of February Mr. 
Gustavus Brooke re-appeared in 
London, in the character of Othello, 
in which his débit at the old Olym- 
pic Theatre had created so great a 
sensation, A crowded audience, in- 
cluding most of the literary and 
critical celebrities of the day, 
awarded him a warm and en- 
couraging welcome. Want of no- 
velty was not among the errors of 
the management of this theatre. 
The engagement of Mr. Brooke 
afforded occasion, not merely for 
his appearance in Shakspearian 
characters, but in a tragedy written 
by Mr. G. H. Lewes, a novelist 
and general litterateur of eminence, 
which was produced on the 18th 
February. The title, “The Noble 
Heart,” was scarcely an index to 
the plot, which turns on the un- 
conscious love of a Castilian noble 
for the betrothed of his son, end- 
ing with a discovery and -— 
tion of his son’s rights. he 
play was deficient in dramatic force 
and constructive skill; but these 
shortcomings were compensated 
for by a highly poetical dia- 
logue. The acting served to prove 
that Mr. Brooke could grasp a 


solicited the suffrages of the public at the Marylebone Theatre, as an had been played with success in the different cities of the Union, was masterly conception of a new character; and vp Ng eyo Ra By 
authoress as well as actress, Soon’ after, the opening of the Olympic brought out with a very effective cast and with good mounting. performance of the heroine, aug mented the repute she had gained by 
Theatre, her comedy entitled “ Fashion, or Life in New York,” which This play was professedly a satire on American manners, and was, her Ariane. 
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tre soon after suddenly closed, in consequence of defalca- 


manager, 


. JAMES'S.—-THE DRAMATIC SEASON. 


Mr. Mitchell « season of 
opening in splendid st; Ss ribe’s chef dauvre, 
We can do little more than mention the names 
of the various works produced, and of the distinguished artists whom 
Mr. Mitchell collected together in this br 
To do more would ¢all for a description and analysis which would 


1 the limits of this cursory review. 


er, 


Dasa, 3 
maton. 


exce 


ant series of performances, | 


The chief attraction of the | 


opening play was the Bertrand of Monsieur Samson, by whom the | 
part was originally performed when the play was produced, in 1833. 
The next pieces were “ L’Ecole des Vieillards”’ and “Les Projets de 


Mariage,” in which Mdlle. Denain added her attraction to that of M. 
Samson. 

Che comedy’ Un Veuvage” presented M, Samson in his double 
character of author and actor. Written in verse, this comedy, with a 
certain classicality of style, nevertheless admits of much character, 


M, Samson’s impersonation of the unfortunate widower, who strives | 


in vain to escape from his female pursuers, was the perfection of 
finished humour. 

Che production of Emile Augier’s comedy, “Gabrielle,” proved a 
t attraction. <A singular evidence of the different state of man- 
ers in this country and in Franee was afforded by the fact, that this 
play, written professedly with a 
Ky 


purpose a 


grea 


ild not be accepted by an English audience, except 
ige that such had been the author’s intention 


- j 1 } 
with a know! 


moral and didactic intention for } 
ince, should exhibit such a machinery and such arguments for the | 


Not | 


that there was anything objectionable in either—but that a state of | 


| manners is assumed as the basis of operations of which we, 
The moral turns on the rescue of a 
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iich proved highly 


the departure of Rachel, Mrs. F: 
commenced a series of Shakspearean read 


successful. 


THE ADELPHI. 


The Christmas piece here was “ Fra 
one of “extravaganzas” conceived in that spirit of mockery 
and burlesque, of all things, however awful or beautiful, which we 

‘t to see becoming the fashion with playwrights and playgoers, 


eG 


those 


persons ; Mr. Wright being the Frankenstein, and. Mr. 
Bedford the Monster, This burlesqué, which was boldly 
“lat the capacity of an Adelphi audience, had the usual run 
i success, 

At , of the regular Adelphi species, was produced here on the 
18tlt February, which ran for a considerable time, and much helped 
towards the sum of hilarity during the season. It was called “ My 
Precious Betsy,” a title alone enough to tickle an Adelphi audience, 
especially when the names of Wright and Paul Bedford were in the 
cast. ‘The humours of the former, as a tradesman inflated by sudden 
riches, and afterwards as a husband tormented by causeless jealousy, 
formed the staple attraction of this piece. ; 

The management of this theatre did not exhibit, during the past 
season, so much activity as usual; perhaps because the pieces pro- 
duced proved sufficiently attre About the middle of March a 
two-aet drama, by Mr. Douglas Jerrold, originally played at the 

: Mother,” was revived. The piece afforded scope 
cessful 


suc ul. 


‘the French dramatists furnished the 
> at this theatre, which w entitled, 
ny Leader.” Mdme. Celeste, as a 

li who, having a gift, 


itted Hon, 
by means of his cle 
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all sort uence 
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{with her accustomed tact 


the chief weight of the piece, in 
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pported by Miss Woolgar, a kindred. spirit 
a baker’ A part 
iam, whose eharming sing 
slight degree, to the suecess of the piece. 
“The White Buttermilk 
ntiv st -reg 


ry $ 


3 boy. 


\ 
ints; or, the 


e of ohe 


ot the 


a cote: young I , With very small 
and<an instinctive horror of powder and shot, are permitted to assume 
theunilitary attire, for the | pose first of annoying, and then of 
moking it up with their respective swains or husbands, The young 
Jacies succéeded, as did the piece. . 

The next novelty was a characteristic Adelphi farce, called “Jack- 
in-the-Green.” The fun mainly centres in Mr, Wright, who, as Bod 
Brijanstone, an. individual in the “coal and tater line,” has visions of 
his supposed high birth thrust before him; tries, with condign ill- 
success, hig Hand at fashion and good-breeding ; and, in the end, 
repehtanthy seeks ro-admission to those ranks in which fate and the 
Hoty @ollege had evidently cast his lot. 

A’ speetés of burlesque of the ballet of “ Esmeralda,” from. the pen 
of Mr. Abert Sinith; was shortly after produced with success, A 
mele cr aah, eistitled “The Emigré’s Daughter,” by Mr. Bayle Ber- 
narth, embodying a story of domestic syffering during the French 
Refopatiegs. was net successful in proportion to the amount of talent 
neti tuivod by theauthor. Pieces of this class require to be 
ashe OG 8ith Dreidth and force, “Delicacy and: finesse are utterly 
thiamin aiwviy On auiliences who go'to the theatre for excitement, and 
woutd ot! DE ofitical if they could 
thispiece “the: theatre closed for the:season ; but. the company played 
for @ brief period at the Haymarket Theatre, whilst the Adelphi was 
beitig Fengvated, 

e <\ 
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tremendous ‘hips, 
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STRAND THEATRE, 

Wr: William Farren’s management of this theatre received an ac- 
cesMon of strength by the engagement of Mrs. Glover, who, on Mon- 
day s;-the 12th November, made her first appearance in the part of 
Mrsiv Bheidelbery, in the “Clandestine Marriage.” She met with a 
moghenthusiastic reception, fit prelude to the series of performances 
with which, by her talent ‘and reputation, she filled this little theatre 
untit her final vetirvement. Mr, Farren, whose Lord Ogleby has lost 
but dittle,of its artistic finish, made a brief address to the audience at 
therétose of the performance, in which he feelingly alluded to the re- 
turmof Mts,.Glover. It is not often that so accomplished a dramatist 
as Yr; Oxentord commits himself to a failure; but his new farce, pro- 
ducéé the same -evening, called “A Family Party,” was decidedly 
unstidcessfaly > Mrs, Glover’s next character was Mrs, Candour, to the 
Sir Peter Teazle of Mr, Farren; and she afterwards played in “ She 
stoops to Conqu “The Poor G } ; 

A successful attempt at a hi 
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rded with de- 
Christmas. Mr. Tom Taylor had dished up a series of w may, by 
contrast, be termed witticisms, intermingled with no small amount of 
poetry and character in a piece wl ntitled * Diogenes and his 
zantern.” ‘The search of the cyni an honest man gave scope for 
much good-natured yet pungent s , and the dialogue was wi 
in a style far superior to the aver productions of the hour. 
| strength of this choice and well-compacted little company was me- 
| ployed in the acting. 
| A dramatic version of the “ Vicar of Wakefield,” with the princi- 
pal characters sustained by Mr. Farren and Mrs, Glover, had proved 
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MARBLE STATUE 
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attraction at this theatre, so much so, that at Easter the 

inager only found it necessary to'revive a comedietta, by Mr. Mark 
itled “ His First Champagne.” 

es succeeded each other rapidly at this little theatre. Among 

y one-act piece, embodying a tale of domestic life, 

entitled “ Poor Cousin Walter.” It was from the pen of Mr, Palgrave 

Simpson, and showed constructive tact and facility in dialogue. 

Ciose upon the heels of this last camé another little piece—a capital 
faree—by Mr. J. M. Morton, F¥iend Waggles, personated by Mr. 
Compton, sufficiently suggests the comicality of the piece. 

Shortly after was brought out a farce, entitled “ Not to be Done,” 
in which Mr. Leigh Murray was the principal performer—appearing 
in the double character of a drunken cobbler and snuffy old woman— 
metamorphoses with which it is intended to “do” one Jonas Downy- 
wag (Mr. H. Farren), who, however, sees through the disguises, and 
is “* Not to’be Done.” 

The success of “Diogenes” prompted Mr. Tom Taylor to produce 
“ Whitsun Morality,” conceived in a similar spirit, and called the 
“Philosopher’s Stone.” It takes the notorious quack physician Para- 
celsus as the agent of all sorts of satire on modern mammonism, and 

points a moral somewhat similar to that in the concluding scenes of 
Paast, by showing that too much wealth leads to much misery. 

On the 10th, a successful adaptation from Schiller’s “ Kabal und 
Liebe,” from the pen of Mr. Morris Barnett, was produced. Nothing 
could be more unpresentable or unacceptable than the drama 
written by Schiller. Mr. Morris Barnett did not so much adapt it, 
that he founded a new work upon it; in this successfully following 
up a method, which, because it implies a eonsiderable amount of 
invention, will, if continued, relieve our contemporary playwrights 
from.a great portion of the odium and contempt justly visited on their 
wholesale robberies from the French. 

One event of the season was of a peculiarly painful character. Mrs. 
ver, after upwards of fifty years spent upon the stage, during the 


raat 
at 
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as 
as 
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8th of June, in the character of 2 
farewell benefit fook place on the 12th of July, when the universal 
respect ‘i ich she was held wag best. attested by the presence, in 
Drury-Lane Theatre, of the most créwded audience its wails had con- 
tained during many years. The most distinguished members of the 
dramatic professi mn volunteered th ir services on the occasion; and 
an entertainment riven, full of the best talent the country could 
afford. Still, all interest—and it proved a melancholy one—centred 
in the aged lady who was about to retire. Mrs. Glover had been con- 
fined to her bed for many days by a wasting illness. She was 
earnestly entreated not to appear on the occasion of her benefit; but 
her desire not to-disappoint the public overruled all prudential con- 
siderations, She came upon the stage, and, as a matter of form, went 
through her part; but, at the close, she was so utterly exhausted as 
to be unable to deliver the farewell address which had been prepared. 
Four days after, the public were deeply grieved to hear that this ac- 
complished artiste was no more. 


w 


SADLER’S WELLS. 


After: a series of those excellent. performances of the legitimate 
drama which have procured for this théatre, a special reputation, the 
management: produced, on the 11th of February, a five-act play, of 
which the author was Mr. George Bennett, the popular actor. The 
plot and incidents of this play are certainly melodramatic, to use 
the common term applied to what is, more strictly speaking, the ro- 
mantic drama. The scene is laid in the time of the Civil Wars, and 
a deep domestic interest in the underplot is skilfully interwoven with 
the usual struggle between rival par and heightened by the 
villainy of the principal characters. ‘These were sustained with great 
vigour and strong colouring by Mr. Bennett himself,and Mr. Phelps, 
the manager. As a literary work, this play is highly creditable to 
Mr. George Bennett, manifesting as it does considerable construetive 
skill, knowledge of. stage effect, and a respectable amount of good 
poetical writing in the dialogue. Dramas of this ter 
suited to the visitors of the minor theatres than more classical works, 
o find Mr. George Bennett again employing his ability 
in the same direction. 
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DRAMATIC AND MUSICAL MONOLOGUES. 


Mr. Bunn, the veteran manager, who knows, perhaps, more about 
things theatrical than any other man of his own time, gave at the 
St. James's, af the close of February, and several evenings in March, 
a lecture or monologue, entitled “ Mr. Bunn on the Stage.” Public 
curiosity was piqued, in the expectation of piquant anecdotes of actors, 
actresses, and matters dramatic. Mr. Bunn’s leeture proved to be 
something different, but withal very amusing. The first part was 
devoted to the vindication of Shakspeare from the commentators, 
actors, and critics—a task performed by Mr. Bunn with great viva- 
settin ! amount of reading and know- 
t ry ol t , from 
Mr, Bun ved himself 


and humonr, - off no 


oe a 
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an accomplished elocutionist in his delivery of quoted passages, and 
in his “story-telling” fully sustained his reputation as a humorous 
raconteur, fhe atte npt was successful; and Mr. Bunn, 
“running” the entertainment a suflicient number of nights here, 
obtained various provincial engagements for its repetition. 

Mr. ALBerT Sitn’s “OveRLAND Main,”—Under this title Mr. 
Albert Smith gave a narrative reminiscence of his recent journey to 
the East. Such of his experiences as he had not exhausted in his 
very interesting book upon the subject of his flying visit to the East, 
he threw into the form of amusical and dramatic monologue, and the 
result was a highly amusing and not uninstructive entertainment, il- 
lustrated by some very beautiful panoramic views, and interspersed 
with some singing, in the style which makes Mr, Albert Smith so 
popular in private society. 

Mr. Joun Parry commenced, on the 24th June, at the Music- 
hall, in Store-street, an entertainment in the same strain as those 
which have already made him so popular as the most original and 
versatile successor of Matthews, As in his former monologues, music 
furnished a large share in the amusement derived from this entertain- 
ment; but its peculiar characteristic was, that it satirised, in very 
happy vein, some of the social absurdities generated in the growing 
taste for music, 


besides 


THE WINDSOR THEATRICALS. 

Her Majesty, following the example of some of her predecessors 
having desired to give an impulse to the drama by a decided mani-» 
festation of her sanction and interest, a plan was projected of a 
series of dramatic performances at Windsor Castle; and the general 
arrangement had been confided to Mr. Charles Kean, as an actor 


holding a prominent position, and having an hereditary claim, as well as | 


a gentleman likely to conduct the arrangements with judgment and 
amenity. As soon as the plan was made public, a very strong desire 
manifested itself in individual actors to obtain the privilege of play- 
ing before Royalty; and the difficulties the new director had to con- 
tend with, in settling rival claims to precedence, must have fully 
= gyn ed any satisfaction he derived from finding himseif 
weed, by the favour of his Sovereign, in so honourable a position. 
Mr. Kean ac quitted hims If on the whole with great tact; and the 
fir st series of these representations went with great eclat, Earl 
in February a second ser hese representations was comme 
and this brings them within our “ season.” 
The first performance took place on the 
Julius Cesar” was played. 3 
the appearance tog , of Mr. M: 
rival stars. >the other principal performers were Mr. James 
Wallack, Mr. I “Mr, Cooper, and. Mrs, Warner. The 
subordinate parts were, generally speaking, well filled. A ver 
i 1ad been invited, and the performances went off with eclat. 
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performance y¥ memorable for 
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the 
Majesty expressed herself much pleased. 

The'second performances consisted of the Haymarket ve sion 

Réné’s _ Daughter,” and Mr, Planché’s favourite drama 

“Charles XIL, 
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NE ARTS 


EXHIBITION OF .THE R OYAL ACADEMY. 

Tne opening of the Academy Exhibition is alwaysa great event: in 
every season. The Exhibition for the present -year.was, as usual, 
looked for with very great interest, because there had been, for a long 
time previously, a violent warfare carried on -in the public press 
against the management of the institution,. from which some fruits 
were expected... One proof that these expectations were not wholly 
unfounded was, that the managers of the Academy, for the first 
time, ‘sent cards of invitation to the press; one or two favoured news- 
papers having prev iously obtained admission to the private view, but 
only sub rosé. Upon the same principle that has guided us through- 
out this review, we, of course, abstain from entering into any minute 
analysis of the pictures; because those works (in number nearly 
1500) were carefully examined and described in this Journal at the 
time. We will only point to a few of the chief features. 

In spite of the acknowledged faults of this institution, there must 
manifestly be some benefit, when we find that the exhibitors not 
members or. connexions of the Academy are im the proportion of seven 
to one of their more fortunate rivals. It was observable by any im- 
partial person that the old monopoly and injustice that had been 
manifested in the “hanging” ‘was much departed from—another 
proof that the conductors of the Academy acknowledge responsibility 
to public opinion. It was noticed that all the privileged persons did 
not avail themselves of . their right. Among these were Mulready, 
Herbe Shee, Cook, Foley, Gibson, Wyon, Sir R. Westmacott, 

Cockerell, Hardwicke, and the two Smirkes. On the 
other hand, many of the Academicians and Associates exerted 
themselves to keep the lead given them by their position. 
In the higher. waiks of art there were some bold attempts; 
for instance, “Mr. Dyce’s “ Meeting of Jacob and Rache!';” Mr. East- 

ke’s “ Good.Samaritan;” Mr. J. Martin’s “ Last Man;” and Mr. 

’s oil picture, a copy of his fresco in the House of Lords. 

the best pictures in ‘the Exhibition we engraved and 

at the time; but there was one picture, of considerable 

nsions, and which attracted much noti Ve allude to Mr. 

Armitage’s “ Aholibah,” of which we sp< the time asa work 

of merit, full of character and truth. We now give an Illustration 
oft! ture, 
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the Exhibition lay in the 
in the landscapes. Mr. Ellmoreproved that he had 
and Mr. Ward’s picture of “Jamés the -Second 
his old reputation. Jastlake’s “ Escape of Fi 
now in the \ Vern on Gal Among other pictures 
attention were Coy * Cordelia ;” Mr. Frost’s 
Cupid,” and--his ‘ Andromeda.’ > A little sk cete h.of C 
the House of eon furnishes us with the subject for an Lilu stration. 
Among the landscape-painters, Stanfield ston pre-eminent. His 
“Yi Dort” the finest things we had from his 
pencil. Four other works of the same artist also’sustained his repu- 
tation. Cooper contributed several of their favourite cat- 
tle landscapes, and’ Mr. Creswick kept his high pe siti mM, more espe- 
i i The First Glim ipse of the Se a. ‘ 
ngte n, also kept their position. The elder Danby 
is high rank as an imaginative landscape painter.. Of course 
» was a host of portra its, the most remarkable of which we al- 
1 to at the pe riod of the | Exhibition. 
Scuipture-Room of the Royal Academy is, unfortunately, too 
We noticed at the time some of the more striking 
We now add an [IIustration of a work which attracted atten- 
Mr. Thomas’s * Amphitrite ” is a conception which irresistibly 
he “ Ariadne ” of Daneker. But if the idea of Mr. Thomas’s 
rinal, its: exec ution compensates for the want of no- 
an Ilustration of Mr. Caldc T Marshall’s “ Statue 
wh ic h, although not in sitie year s Exhibition, is a work 
iracter of the man is sustained, The ‘figure is 
nent of the di rapery graceful, It is intended 
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ny Exhitytion was not unworthy of the 
growing pretensi f ¢ porary British art. In that branch 
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moles tion, it speaks plainly that they should i their pretensions. 
If there were any unfavourable impression left by a cursory view o 
this exhibition, it would certainly have arisen from the failure of thes: 
ambitious attempts. It is agreeable to turn from the efforts of § 
George Hayter, Mr. Newenham, and Mr. Salter, to the more success 
ful artists, who modestly work out their simple ideas, and produce 
works that are at least national. Mr. Cooper’s cattle landscapes; Mr. 
Herring’s animal pieces; Mr. Creswick’s fresh and cheerful] land- 
scapes; Mr. Lance’s marvellous fruit pieces; Mr. Ansdell’s bold 
sporting pictures; Mr. Sant’s clever and various pictures, so extra- 
ordinary for colour; Mr. F. Goodall’s “ Post-office:” Mr. Jutsum’s 
landseapes; Copley Fielding’s unapproachable mountain and moor- 
and scenes, and, let us add one marine sketch, a perfect gem; Mr. 
Linnell’s rich warm landscapes; Mr. Frank Stone’s domestic pieces ; 
besides those we have specially mentioned, and others of less reputa- 
tion, whom we would fain particularise if our space allowed—asserted 
in this exhibition the elastic vigour of British art in those branches 
where its distinctive and national character has been most powe rfully 
exhibited. - 


THE NATIONAL INSTITUTION, 


Our readers will remunniber that last year, at the Chinese Gallery, 
was the second anniversary of what was called the Free Exhibition of 
Modern British Art ; that is to say, an exhibition of pictures by artists 
associated together to protect themselves against the monopoly of the 
Royal Academy. This year the Society had taken a large room built 
for the purpose in Regent-street, and the exhibition was highly cre- 
ditable to the associated artists. Mr. R. S. Lauder, the president, 
produced the best pictures in the ¥.* art line. After him came Mr. 
Armitage, Mr, Desanges, and Mr, Claxton. . Mielan contributed 
some of his striking Scotch pieces; and the exhibition was rich in 


| landscapes, among which those of the prolific families of Percy and 


Williams were the most numerous. 


SUFFOLK-S STR E ET GALLERY. 
This Exhibition was even worse than usual. M 
ordinis ary landscapes, however, Mr. Herring’s cattle pict Mr. 
‘lan dscape views, Mr. mruristone’s composition pictures, and 
xter’s portraits , contributed, with some other minor evidences 

‘lia to redeem its general inferiority. 


THE OLD WATER< SOLOUR SOCTETY. 

A character of permanence and sustentation always attaches to 
exhibitions of this Society. If the artists do not advance they do 
not retrograde, and all the more prominent men are distinguished by 
acknowledged and accredited talent. As we have already 
an ulysis of the exi ibi tion, we need only mention the names of ¢ Jopley, 
Fielding, Cattermole, Prout, Cox, Topham, Hunt, Alfred Iripp, and 
J. Jenkins—not as being the only meritorious, but the most meri- 
torious. Yet we should be unjust in omitting the name of Mr. John 
F. Lewis, who, after a prolonged absence, returned to the Society 
with a picture which was one of the subjects of town talk during the 
It represented the interior of a harem in Egypt; and 
whether in Oriental luxuriance of design, or in the singular mecha 
‘ution, it was certainly the most remarkable produc- 
A shadow was thrown over the ex- 


r. Anthony’s extra- 
ures, 


Vint. 

NEW WATE C4 LA JUR SOCIETY. 

This Exhibition for the present. year was very good; presenting a 
greater variety and indiv idual emiitlenne. all thi considered, than 
we remember. 
Warren, Corbould, Haghe, Waehnert, and Vs 
ambitious pris g and, on this occasion, they sustained their high 
character. s.r. Wae = at s “Caxton” is-one of the finest things he 
has yet ens, Mr. Vacher quitted Venice, and took to the East, 
presenting us with some wonde rfully true pictures, in which we could 
almost feel the atmosphere. Mr. Corbould had two striking pictures : 
the one, “ Louisa,” beautiful; the other, “ Elgiva,” powerfully drawn, 
but painful in subje ct. Mr. Haghe’s three works, “The Miseries 
War,” a“ Guard-Room,” and a “Khebeel,” were among the most 
remarkable pictures in the gallery. Of the second of these we present 
our readers with a Sketch. To the “ Miseries of War” the artist 
has appended the following lines :— 

O War! thou son of Hell, 
Whom angry heavens do make their minister, 
Throw in the frozen bosoms of our part 
Hot coals of vengeance! 


acher among the more 


It would have been difficult for Mr. Haghe to have discovered a gqnota- 
tion less applicable than this to the picture he has painted. is so- 
called “ viseries of War” is a sort of a guard-room of a castle, with 
a party of prisoners (not very unhappy), and a party of victors (if 


such they be) sitting good- humouredly down—one to write a letter, | . 


and others, as it were, to kill time. Such is the sentiment of this 
picture; but, when we pass to its execution, nothing can be more 
wonderfal—the truth of effect and detail, the De Hooghe-like light 
which pervades the whole interior, are all in Mr. Haghe’s unrivalied 
manner. 

In every Water-Colour Exhibition the ladies are eminent. 
is something in the delicacy 
their minds. Among 


There 
of the medium which seems to tempt 

the coatributors we are bound to.mention Miss 
F. Corbaux, Miss Setchell, and last, though not least, Mrs. Margett 
whose fruit and flower pieces are, as usual, perfect. “Mr. Fahey, the 
secretary, had an excellent Kentish jandscape ; and Mr. Dyricee, 
till now one of the notabilities of the in respect to his fresh 
green landscapes and wood! scenes, found a powerful rival in Mr. 
Be nnett, a comparatively new contributor. 


Soci ety 


ra 
and 


MISCELLANEOUS EXHIBITIONS. 

One of the earliest exhibitions to which public attention was called 
was Mr. John Henning’s (junior) “Homeric Table” (the shield of 
Achilles, executed by him for Lord } Northwic k.) ‘Lhe designer’s object 
was to illustrate Homer’s d it the shield of Achilles; and 
in the execution of that Sesion he exhibited a fine classical taste, as 
well in the groupings as in the smgie figures. 

KN R. Gorpon CumMrne, a Scottish gentleman of family, 
buted one of the most extraordinary and interesting exhibit 
merely of the past seasen, but that had ever been 
land. Among sportsmen, this gentleman, we apprehend, must 
the foremost rank. Holding a commission in the army at the Cape, 
he conceived an extraordinary desire to gratify his passion for sport- 
ing to an extent probably never exceeded by any predecessor, savage 
or civilised. In his youth he had been a famous deer-stalker, and his 
keen love of sport had carried him on from difficulty to difficulty in 
various quarters of the world, from species to species of the various 
animals marked out for the chas 8c, until nothing would 
him short of a three years’ c: ampaig the wilds of Southern 
where he might bring himself face to face with the most savag 
brute creation. He converted his 


contri- 
ions, not 
presented in Eng- 


satisfy 
Africa, 

mon 
worldly goods into 
trade with the Boers and na- 
rhe narrative of his adven- 
hed in two volumes, proved one of the 
ful publications of the season, running, in 
short space of time, through three editions. P Sone to oo. 
cation he opened the Exhibition to which we refer, in i 
which had been occ las the Chinese Gallery. It e Bh oveb 
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the the opening le 
Arts, at the Adelphi, of an exhibition of numberles relics of mediwval 
art, contributed for the purpose by their various owners. In 
Number of the 23rd of March we gave a lengthened analysis of the 
contents of this exhibition, together with copious illustrations of the 
more remarkable and beautiful specimens, It is, therefore, unnecessary 
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for us now to do more than take cognizance of the fact of this Expo- 
tion having proved one of the great and distinctive features of the 
ast season, 

A fine piece of mosaic pavement, discovered by Monsieur Jovet, in 
Burgundy, attracted the attention of the higher class of amateurs of 
the arts during the season, It represents the combat of Bellerophon 
with Chimera; and the effect, although the design is worked out by 
the use of so unpliant a material, reminds one of the gigantic vigour 
and freedom of some great work of Michael Angelo, 


DAY EXHIBITIONS AND OUT-DOOR AMUSEMENTS. 

These are among the permanent attractions of London, and, there- 
fore, only call for a most cursory mention in a review of the Season. 
Among the first, are the Colosseum, with its gigantic views and other 
attractions; the Cyclorama, with its picturesque and terrible por- 
trayal of the Earthquake at Lisbon; the Cosmorama, a sort of general 
exhibition-room for peripatetic attractions; and the Polytechnic In- 
stitution, which, as combining a vast amount of instruction with 
continual amusement, is the most valuable of them all. 

Among the out-door amus ements, there were—the Scottish Féte 
in Holland- park, which may now be regarded as an annual ré-union ; 
Vauxhall Gardens, Cremorne Gardens, the Zoological Gardens (where 
the hippopotamus has been the cynosure of all eyes), the Surrey 
Zoological Garde ns, and, though they deserve a more prominent 
notice, the splendid floral fétes of the Horticultural Soci iety and the 
Botanic Society. During the Season, too, the Chinese Junk was 
brought up from its old station at Blackwall to a mooring above 
Blackfriars-bridge. It was visited during the season by thousands of 


persons, 
THE PAN NORAM. AS. 


One of the distinctive characteristics of the past season has been the 
extraordinary increase in the number and variety of pictorial exhi- 
bitions illustrative of scenery in various parts of the world. The 
patronage so universally bestowed on these exhibitions—too often 
upon trust, as regards the accuracy of the representations—attests the 
anxiety for information when conveyed through this most effectual 
and impressive medium. We shall give a notice of these different 
exh nny pow taking them in the or der of time. 

Tue Arctic Exprpirtions.—The dee p interest felt by the public in 
the fate of Sir John Franklin’s expedition suggested the exhibition 
of a panorama of the Arctic r This was opened in an ex- 
hibition-room in the Haymarket, and it proved successful. The views 
were painted from drawings by Sir James Ross, Captain Lyon, and 


ions, 


| Captain Beechy. 


Mr. BANvARD’s PANORAMA OF THE OHTo was a natural pendant to 
his monster panorama of the Mississippi. There was much con- 
troversy as to whether these gigantic views by Mr. Banvard were to 
be depended upon for accuracy. Although somewhat coarsely 
executed, they were marked by much vigour and local character ; and, 
in the absence of any authentic evidence of imposition, the public 
flocked in crowds to see them, not only in London but in the pro- 
vinces. 

Mr. Brezs’ Panorama or NEW ZEALAND was one of the most 
interesting and most authentic of the various panoramas of the 

sason, At a time when the question of emigration occupied so much 
of the attention of all classes, this exhibition, respectably attested as 
it was, became useful and instructive in proportion as it was amusing. 
The views were chiefly in the neighbourhood of Port Nicholson; but 
they were subsequently augmented, so as to make them more com- 
plete as a whole. They included’ not merely pictures of places, but 
also clever illustrations of colonial life. An additional value was 

en to them by the personal explanations of Mr. Brees himself, who 
delivered regularly a descriptive lecture. 

Tur Picrurpsgve Exnisirion.—At the end of February there 
was opened, im a new gallery or theatre adjoining the Polytechnic 
Institution, a pictorial novelty equally amusing and instructive. It 
was, apparently, an attempt to ascertain whether the public would 
take as much interest in views of their own country as in those which 
represent. the wonders of foreign parts. Mr. J. W. Allen, the artist of 
this panorama, had chosen for his theme the course of the North- 
Western Railway, from Primrose-hill to the new Britannia Bridge, at 
Holyhead; and he presented a series of highly interesting views 


| (some fumiliar, but not the less amusing in their new shape) of all 


the more remarkable features of the route. 
painted and well received. 

Tur Diorama.—aAn old friend with a new face, this favourite and 
popular exhibition re-opened for the season on the 8th of March, with 
a very fine view of the Rhine from the Castle of Stolzenfels, and a 
As a property, the Dio- 
rama has often changed hands, and, at the close of the season, it was 
once more soli. 

Pauies’s Irish PANoRAMA.—The memorable visit of her Ma- 
jesty to her Irish dominion furnished Mr. Phillips, the artist, with a 
subject for a diorama, which was exhibited during great part of 
Commencing at Cove, and terminating at Belfast, this 
included some of the most beautiful views in the Sister 
the artist having availed himself of occasional visits of the 
and Prince to the interior, in order to add some gems of 
mountain and river scenery. This production was honour. ably dis 
tinguished from some of the panoramas of the season, by its being a 
faithful representation. 

Pr ut’s PANORAMA OF 


The views were boldly 


diorama 


Island ; 


Avstrauia.—Mr, J. §. Prout, a relative of 
the well-known artist, produced at the Western Institution, in 
Leicester -s¢ uare, a panorama c msisting of illustrations of nature and 
life in Australia. From some cause or other it-did not prove quite 80 
attaching to its subject might fairly have led 
its projectors to anticipate. 

Frem nr's Di RAMA OF 
This painting, executed 


THE OVRLAND RvTEe TO OrEcoy, &e.— 
,itissaid, by Colonel Fremont, for the Govern- 
ment of the United States, exhibited in four parts or sections the over- 
land route to Oregon, Texas, and California, across the Rocky Mountains. 
The treatment of his subject by Colonel Fremont was graphic in the 
and the specialities of a1 gion so recently claiming an his- 
torical importance were represented ‘with a careful hand. 
*s PANORAMA OF KILLARNEY.—We almost owe Mr. Bur- 
lumping him together with tle more fugitive 
| tions. His pictures have pretensions as works of 
art that raise them to so high a rank that one can only regret they 
ire not more permanent. The turn of fashion in touring towards 
Killarnéy, coupled with the Queen’s visit to Ireland, gave Mr. Bnr- 
ford a good opportunity for painting be exquisite scenery of the 
Irish lakes. As a work of art, this picture was in some respects su- 
perior even to previous ones, 

Beyond al! question, the most important and successful of the moving 
panoramas provided during the past season for the sight-seeing public, 
was that which represented the OVERLAND JouRNEY To INDIA. Un- 
like many of the others, this work combined great fidelity of detail, 
with superior merits in an artistic point of view. Stanfield, Herring, 
Absolon, and others were engaged upon it, and they produced a 
views 4 h of which was a picture, designed an d executed 
in a super style of art. eee uma proved a “ hit.” The large 
room in R nt-street, called the G all ery of Iilustrati ion, was crowded 
at each representation, and num ‘failed to obtain admission. 
Ultimately, the projectors v lled to give an additional re- 
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SWEET SUMMER TIME 
BY THOMAS MILLER. 


Summer is again seated in her trellised arbour, amid the long green leaves which 
ever wave and flicker, and throw a shadow of golden net-work on the rounded 
whiteness of her arms, and break into beautiful lines the snowy ivory of her 
forehead, and the peach-like bloom of her warm sun-dyed cheeks. Around and 
above ber, the band of birds burst into music, making every hill and valley 
echo again beneath their silver melody; while the flowers wave as if they vi- 
brated to the woodland notes—sounds that the bees murmur over, and try to 
hum, as they linger amongst the blossoms, and which the butterfly seems listen- 
ing to as it swings with folded wings on the pea-bloom, from which it can 
scarcely be distinguished. Over all comes the clear call of the cuckoo—a voice 
from a strange land— as he darts from tree to tree like an apparition, startling 
the summer sunbeams as they sleep lightly on the long grass, and sweeping 
between the slumbering shadows of the trees, for so everything seems to shiver 
beneath that penetrating voice, which pierces into the remotest haunts of silence, 
A drowsy perfume floats on the air from the distant hay-field, as if the flowers 
of Summer had come to offer up all their odours at the great sacrifice of the 


bladed grasses which had so long sheltered them ; while the whole landscape is 
tinged with that rich colouring which Thomson has se beautifully described in 
one line as 

Half prank’d with Spring, with Summer half embrown'd. 


But beautiful as the landscape is, it lacks a charm unless woman is there to 


adorn it ; it seems like the Garden of Eden without Eve, if she, the ‘‘fairest flower,” 
is absent. Whether she breaks the green of the scenery in a dress of spotless 
white, or of shot-silk in which are blended all theindescribable tints of the dove’s 
neck, or wears a provoking little bonnet of pink or lavender, blue, or the pale 
sunlight of the primrose, or screens her silky ringlets as our Artist has here pic- 
tured her, she seems in keeping with the scenery— 


Each give each a double charm, 
Like pearls upon an Aithiop’s arm.—DYER. 


A richly-illustrated book of flowers never seems in its right pla: © much as 
when in a fair lady’s hand; then it is flower gazing on flower, for “ roses reign- 
ing in the pride of June” appear not more lovely than a sweet womanly face. 
Look what repose there is in the two exquisite figures in our Engraving; the 
flowers beside them are not more wrapt up in the contemplation of their own 
shadows in the water beneath, than they are in admiration of the work of art 
which has stolen the look of Nature. 

Shakspeare has compared the beauty of a woman that perishes in the bloom 
of life toa rose that dies when it has reached perfection; and he has made 
Laertes hope that after death violets would spring from the fair and unpolluted 
form of Ophelia. It wasadreamof the old poets that flowers rose from the 
remains of beautiful woman, that she lived again in the bells and blossoms 
which almost overpower us by their surpassing sweetness; that, although she 
knows it not, her love for flowers arises because she is akin to the sweet spirits 
from which they spring. Men have not half the taste for flowers which ladies 
possess, nor a quarter the skill in arranging a posy (we prefer the old English word 
before bouquet). What chasteness they display in arranging the commonest wild- 
flowers, making the hedge-rose harmonise with the woodbine, and throwing a 
yellow light over both by the graceful sprays of golden-broom, which hang like 


pendants above the rosy pearl of the centuary or the pale pink of the perfumed 
convolvulus—which latter must not be sought for trailing in the hedgerows, as it 
loves to nestle in the open field, at the foot of corn or clover. What a play of 
light and beauty breaks over the sweet face of a pretty lady, when she discovers 
a new flower! she seems herself to change while she admires it, to ‘become a 
bud again,” to catch up and give back the hue of the flower, as a rose reflects 
the crimson sunset that falls on its petals; or, when she holds up that queen of 
flowers, to inhale its sweetness ; as it rests upon her lips, you can scarcely dis- 
tinguish the rose from the parted crimson of the beautiful mouth, or tell the 
rose-leaf from the lip it reposes upon, each * stealing and giving odour,” as her 
breath comes and goes so gently that it awakes not the rose from its sleep. 
Who that has read Milton, can forget the picture of Eve, where she stands 
* half-spied, so thick the clustering roses round about her blew,” until you can 
scarcely discern her soft cheek, and the pearly pinkness of her rounded 
shoulders from the blossoms that overshadow her? We once suggested the sub- 
ject to that great master of colour, Etty, and regret that he never painted it. 
Alas! the hand is now cold that could have made perfect so rich a picture. 

Shakspeare, speaking of a dimple in the cheek, culls it a tomb made by Love 
himself, to be buried in when he died. We have often wondered what departed 
beauty he had looked upon, to suggest xquisite a thought; could it have 
been the same lady whose hand he took, and compared to 


A lily prison’d in a gaol of snow? 


We never remember seeing, amongst the flowers which the ladies wear around 
their flower-like faces, that little roadside ruby, the pimpernel—the richest- 
coloured wild-flower that grows. Surely it might be imitated; and many a 
sweet face would it become—a thousand times better than the large staring 
sprays now worn. We mean to read our English beauties a lecture some day on 

“his subject ; for we dislike seeing poppies, and great bunches of green grapes 
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and bearded ears of barley, throwing their shadows on the angelic countenances 
of our pretty countrywomen. Better a thousand times would be that fairy 
flower, the pale purple wild thyme, or the wild pencilled geranium ; the crim- 
son Adonis or YTose-a-ruby, as the country ladies call it; or the pale blush of 
the pretty bramble-flower ; or——but we should be wandering back to Spring, 
and from thenes to the verge of Winter, or forward to brown Autumn, instead 
of adhering to our title of Sweet Summer Time. La*ies, Love, and Flowers! 
rhe very title suggests matter enough to fill the whole pages of the ILLus- 
TRATED LonDon News; and teeling this, we must rein in our imagination, and 
descend again to the spot ** which men call earth.” 
Dear woman! 

I see the likeness of thy face 

In every tlower;—Il can it trace 

In bud or bell each stem adorning, 

Hung with the silver dew of morning. 

For thou didst spring from that sweet race. 
F Change of climate is not more cheering to the pale-faced invalid than a briet 
sojourn in the country is to the brick-baked citizen at this season of the year, 
when the very pavement burns his feet, and the gutters, instead of flowing, reek 
again with their rank exhalations. Nature, in our city squares, seems to 
work reluctantly. She feels that she has not the nourishment she requires; the 
alr she breathes is ,poisoned with the stench from a thousand sewers; the 
howers she inhales ‘mpregnated with the smoke and soot from the surrounding 


“SWEET SUMMER TIME.”—DRAWN BY GAVARNI, 


chimneys and eaves, She knows that the leaves and flowers she puts forth will 
die before thtir time, so she cares not to decorate herself, but sits down ill-attired, 
and breathing heavily in the open, burning spaces, or crawls for a little shelter 
from the heat, beneath the shadow ef the high dead-walls. Inthe country only 
is she happy, for in any of the green solitudes she can there find a home, and 
reign sole Queen, coveting neither praise nor admiration, but content to gaze 
upon her own attire—the flowery garments she weaves and wears. The rosy 
morning has thrown its colour on her cheeks, and the rounded dews of evening 
are the pearls that gem her flowing hair. The green skirts of her graceful gar- 
ments fiy out unfettered, and rustle like the long leaves when they talk to one 
another. She lies down, and breathes gently upon the folded buds when they 
close at night, and, as she turns her bright eyes to the stars above, thinks that her 
own stars on earth are scarcely less beautiful. 

Summer has brought before our eye a beautiful village beside a river, on the 
banks of which a long row of tall elms stand ever looking at their shadows in 
the ripples below. Beyond rises a range of hills, round the base of which the 
river sweeps like a belt of silver; far away a wood rises in the distance—its 
trees are *“* musical with bees.” On the opposite bank we hear the lowing of 
oxen and the jingle of sheep-bells, and these sounds blend with the lapping 
made by the water below the willows. At a bend of the current an angler 
takes his patient stand in a dark picturesque dress; his figure rests upon a grey 
background, an old stone jetty, from the interstices of which many a green 
creeper hangs waving in the breeze. A long trail of golden light runs rippling 


along the water asfar as the eye can reach, and seems at last to unite with a 
flood of glory that comes streaming from the sky. The swallows skim to and 
fro, and are ever laving their white breasts in the river. Somewhere out 0 
sight there is a noise of rooks, yet so far off as not to drown the cooing of the 
ringdove in the neighbouring copse. 

That is the world of Nature—the God-created country. We will now glance 
at Summer Time in London. 

Piles of withered pea-pods, and bunches of shrivelled cabbages, are scattered 
and ranged about the greengrocer’s shop; the few flowers he has for sale seem 
dying for want of water: a shower comes from the passing water-cart, and 
covers them with dust. There is a smell as of stale red-herrings in the streets ; 
the shop-fronts on which the sun shines seem as if on fire; from the open doors 
of the eating houses you catch a smell of dying dinners, as if a slow decay was 
taking place amongst the joints, while hundreds of flies buzz about the remains. 
The cur, that, on other occasions, yelps at your heels, is now too hot to bark. 
You pity the poor cab-horses, that stand like patient martys, burning in the 
sun, although they seem to prefer being offered up as a slow sacrifice, to being 
driven steaming throngh the fiery streets. You believe that what is shown for 
Wenham ice in some window is a huge lump of crystallized matter, which they 
have watered ; for anything so cold as ice to be found in such an atmosphere, 
you think an impossibility. You see little pleasure-parties of boys gathered 
about the plug-holes, as the only cool places that can be found; and you 
cannot help thinking what a benefit it would be to the inhabitants 
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f the water was allowed to run for an hour or two every day in all the streets 
of London. What little air you used to find in the City seems to have gone into 
the country for a change, or to be out for the day somewhere on the river. The 
drivers of the omnibuses become desperate if they have to pull up out of the 
ittle slip of shadow which the high houses throw down on one side of the street. 
The great lion-heads which belong to the knockers, look more savage and angry 
than they do in winter, and seem to threaten to bite you when you raise your 
hand, as they stand in the full glare of the sunshine on the heated doors. 

You feel as if you were slowly turning to crackling, and when you fall asleep 
cream of men and streets, and great moving joints of roast pork ; for such are 
your visions of Sweet S Time, singeing and browning you in London. 

Happy seem those houses, which on holidays we get a peep at, through the 
embowering trees, at whose doors the roses and woodbines stand sentinels 
throughout all the summer nights, dreaming in the silvery moonbeams, or seem- 
ing to hang their flowery heads while listening to the song of the nightingale or 
the low murmur of the adjoining brook. Such places we do at times visit, and 
return to our city home again, laden with pleasant memories—dreams which 
strew our pillows with the roses of summer, even while in our sleep we are in- 
haling the poisonous atmosphere of the adjacent sewer, where gas is ever escaping, 
and drain-pipes getting choaked up, and blacks falling from the chimnies in thou- 
sands; for such is our Sweet Summer Time in London, 
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WATERING-PLACES OF ENGLAND.—DOVER: THE TOWN AND HEIGHTS. 


THE WATERING-PLACES OF ENGLAND. 
DOVER. 

Owrtna to the clearness of the water, and the gradual declivity of the 
shore, the sea-bathing at Dover is considered to be equal to any in 
the kingdom. Anciently, Dover is supposed to have derived its name 
from Dwfyrrha, signifying a steep place; or it may have taken its 
name from the river Dour, which has its source from two heads, four 
miles west of the town, and forms the back-water to the harbour, 
thence discharging itself into the sea. Dour appears to have been 
latinized into Dubris, and changed by the Saxons into Dover, which 
is recorded to have been a place of considerable size and opulence in 
the reign of Edward the Confessor. As a watering-place, Dover is re- 
sorted to rather by those who seek the enjoyment and benefit of 
sea-bathing, together with more retirement and less excitement than 
attends a residence at Brighton or Margate. The castle is a grand 
object of interest. 
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CLIFTON. 


Cu1Fron, near Bristol, differs from the other watering-places in being 
far distant from the sea. It is resorted to partly on account of its hot 
springs, and partly from the extreme picturesqueness and beauty of 
its scenery. ‘The point of view taken in the accompanying Illustration 
gives, perhaps, its most striking and distinctiveaspect ; but inthe neigh- 
bourhood, among the rocks which overhang the cliffs, and along the 
shores of the Avon, which flows at their base, there are innumerable 
beautiful walks. The river is very beautiful at high water; and then 
a residence in this pleasant place is made more interesting by the 
constant passing and re-passing of steam-boats and other vessels 
which ply between Bristol and various ports in the Bristol Channel, 
in Ireland, &c. At low water the stream degenerates into a gigantic 
ditch. Clifton is a very delightful place for those who desire retire- 
ment, and can take delight in rural and picturesque beauty. There 
are many excellent hotels; and, as a general rule, the lodging-houses 
are convenient, and not too’expensive. 
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r, Growtn of a Port's Mtnp biographical Poem, 


by WILLIAM WorDsWOoRTH, 
A posthumous poem by am 
interest amongst the large circle of the p 
npon himself as a consecrated person, to whom the cultivation of his mind and 
of the art of poetry was not only a joy, but a duty, has been long known. The 
poem before us bears witness that he cherished this sentiment from boyhood, 
and had the instinctive impulses of gen i scious manifestation, from his 
early years. Later in life, he met wit 1 », whose gorgeous mind 
seems to have acted on Mr. Word nm g¢ manner. Every 
where, in the poem bef us, Mr. Wordswoith memorializes Mr. Coleridge as 
a great and superior intel 


his master and his friend. 
To Mr. Coleridge the poem thrc i 


The PrReivupe; 
xon. 

Wordsworth canr of exciting great 
et’s admirers. That he always looked 


u ledicated, and the metaphysic ana- 
lysis of the poetic faculties which it c¢ i sally addressed to the 
transcendental sage. Wordsworthi's a¢ ation of Colcri¢ge was full and fervent, 
and his appreciation large and liberal. Indeed, everywhere he seems to stand in 
awe and wonder of that marvellons speaker. »m is divided into fourteen 
books, and is nearly as long as Miltou’s “P: st.’ It was commenced, wa 
find by the preface, in 1799, and completed in 5. It may be fairly considered 
a new kind of poem, since up ‘to the period of its writing it contains its author’s 
biography. Mr. Wordsworth’s late i resents but little variety—a life of 
solitude among the mount eland. But his younger days were 
more actively spent. He passed much of his time in Cambridge, London, Switz- 
erland, and France.. He was in Paris during the revolutionary mania, and 
shared in it to a considerable extent. The acconnt that he gives of it, indeed, 
amounts to a justification; and in this, perhaps, we may perceive the reason for 
the suppression of the poem for nearly h a century. The poet did not wish 
to be called upon to defend or to explain away the opinions, both strongly im- 
plied an‘ eloquently expressed in his metrical biography. 

Having returned from his continental tour, and seated himself in his native 
vales, Wordsworth began tomake experiment of his poetical powers, to the develop- 
ment of which he had determined to devote his fature life. The workings of his 
mind under these circumstances he thus states :— 

* As becomes a man who would prepare 
For such an arduous work, I through myself 
Make vigorous inquisition: the report 
Is often-cheering, for I neither seem 
To task that first great gift, the vital soul, 
Nor general truths, w h are thems¢lves @ sort 
Of elements and agents, under powers, 
Subordinate helpers of the } g mind: 
Nor am [naked of external thing 
Forms, images, nor numerous other aids 
Of less regard, though war perhaps with toil 
And needfal to Build up a poet’s praise, 
Timé, place, and mann. rs do I seek, and these 
Are found in plenteous store, but nowhere such 
As Ihay bé singled out with steady choice.” 


hout 


His own personal experience, as we now know, proved ulfimately to be the 
burthen of his song; and evety one of his poems is, indeed, entitled to be con- 
sidered as a portion of his autobiography. Wordsworth’s life bas been emphatically 
written in his work Of wie gour was in hi 1 period of commencing 
the present, the following descriptién may serve as an example :— 

“ Wisdom and spirit of the universe, 

Thou sonl that art the eternity of thought, 

That'giv’st to forms and images a breath 
-And everlasting motion. Not in vain 

By Cay or stariight thus from my first dawn 

Of cl st thou intertwine for me 

The passic build up our human soul; 

Not with the mean i vynigar works of man, 
But with high objects, with enduring things, 

Vith life and nature, purifying thus 

The elements of feeling and of thought, 

And sanctifying, by such discipline, 

Both pain and fear, until we recognize 

A grandeur in the beatings of the heart. 

Nor was this feilowship vouchsafed to me 

With stinted kindness. In November days, 

When vapours rolling down the valley made 

A lonely scene more lonesome, among woods, 

At noon and ’mid the ¢alin of summer nights, 
When, by the margin of the trembiing lakes, 
Beneath the gloomy hills, homeward [ went 

In solitude, such intercourse was mine : 

fine was it in ‘he fields both day and night, 

And by the waters all the summer long. 

And in the frosty season, when the sun 

Was set, and, visible for many a mile, 

The cottage windows blazed through twilight gloom, 
I heeded not their summons: happy time 

It was indeed for all of us—form » 

It was atime of rapture! Clear and loud 

The village clock struck six :—I wheeled about 
Proud and exulting, like an untired horse 

That cares not for hishome. All shed with steel 
We hiss’d along the polish’d ice in games 
Confederate, imitation of the chase 

And woodland pleasures, the resounding horn 
The pack loud chiming, and the hunted hare. 

£o through the darkness and the cold we tlew, 
And not a voice was idle: with the din 

Smitten, the precipices rang aloud ; 

The leafless trees and every icy craz 

Tinkled like iron; while far-distant hills 

Into the tumult sent an alien sound 

Of melancholy not unnoticed, while the stars 
Eastward were sparkling clear, and in the west 
The orange sky of evening died away. 
Not seldom from the uproar | retired 

Into a silent bay, or sportively 

Glanced sidewuy, leaving the tumultuous throng 
To cut across the reflex of a star 
That fled, and, flying still bef 
Upon the grassy plain; and o 

When we had given our bocies to the wind, 
And all the shadowy bauks on e'ther sice 
Came sweeping through the darkness, spinning still 
The rapid line,of motion,.thep at once 

lave I, reclining back «pote iiy heels, 
Stopp’d short; yet stili the solitary cliffs 
Wheel’d by me—even as if the earth had roll’d 
With visible motion her diuffal ronna ! 
Bebind me did they stretch in solemn train, 
Keeble and feebler, and I stood and watched 
Till all was tranguil as a dreamless sleep.” 

The record of Wordsworth’s “ childhood and school-timé” will be read with 
pleasure, for the images and ideas in which it is embodied. There are beautiful 
snatches of poetry—lines teeming with music—and extended deseriptions which 
are pictures in words. Wordswerth lost his patents in early life; but the mater- 
nial influence, nevertheless, had operated strongly on his mental developement. 

‘* Blest the babe, 

Nursed in his. mother’s arms, who sinks to. sleep 
Rocked on his mother’s breast ; who with his soul 
Drinks in the feelings of his mother’s eye. 

Yor him, in oué deat presence theré exists 

A virtue which trradiates and exalts 

Objects through widest intercourse of sense, 

No outcast he, bewilder’d and depress’d ; 

Along his infant veins are inferfused 

The gravitation and the filial band 

Of nature that connect him witlt the world. 

Is there a flower, to. which he points with hand 
Too weak to gather it; already love 

Prawn frem love’s purest earthly fount for hint 
Hath Leautified that dower; already. shades 

Of pity cast from infant tenderness 

Jo tall around him upon aught that bears 
Unsightly marks.of violence or harin. 
Emphatically such a being lives, 

Frail creature as he is, helpless as frafl, 

An inmate of this active universe ; 

for feeling has to him imparted power 

That through the growing facuities of sense 
Doth like an agent of the ond great mind 
Create—creator and receiver both, 

Working but in alliance with the works 

That it beholds,.” 
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Wordsworth’s experiences of Cambridge were not satisfactory. The routine of 
University studies cisgusted him. He was a veritable child of nature, not of the 
schools, and preferred tle open air exercises of the place to, its cloistral 
meditations. 

“Por I, bred up ’mid nature’s luxuries, 
Was a spoiled child, and rambling like the wind, 
As I bad done in daily intercourse 
Vith those crystalline rivers, solemn heights, 
And mountains, 1 ins; like a fowl of the air, 
I was ill tut r captivity ; 
‘To quit my pleasure, and, {rom month to month, 
Take up a station calmly on the 
Of sedentary peace. ‘The 
Had also leit less space within my 
Which, wrought upon in y, bad found 
A fre ies8 In those objects of her love- 
A winning power beyond all other power.’? 
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Glad was Wordsworth when the snmmer vacation 
restored to his native hills. Glad were the neighbours t him 
amougst them. It seems it was only by a very gradual pre ss, that Wordsworth 
came to appreciate the value of book stered, however, his reverence 
was extreme. 
**A gracious spirit o’er this 
And o'er the heart of m 
It comes, to works of unt 
And tendency benign, direc hos¢ 
Who care not, know not, t yt what they do. 
The tales that charm aw j 
In Araby romances ; 
For solace by dim iight of monkish 1s 
Fictions, for ladies of their love devised 
By youthful squires ; adventure endless, spun 
By the dismantled warrior in old age, 
Out of the bowels of those very schemes 
In which his youth did first ex agate 5 
These spread like day, and something in the shape 
Of these will live till man siiall be no more.” 
We must give a specimen or two of the poet’s continental experiences :— 


“When from the Vallais we had turned and clomb 
Along the Simplon’s steep and rugged road, 
Following a band of muleteers, we reach’d 
A halting: plece, where altogether took 
Their noontide meal. Hastily rose our guide, 
Leaving us at the board; awhile we linger’d, 
Then paced the beaten downward way that led 
Right to a rough stream’s edge, and there broke off. 
The only track 1 isible was one 
That from the te 
Conspicuons invitation to ascend 
A lofty mountain. After brief delay 
Crossing the nnbridged stream, that road we took, 
And clomd with eagerness, till anxions fears 
Intruded, for we failed to overtake 
Our comrades gone before. By fortunate chance, 
While every moment added doubt to d 


1 
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A peasant met us, from whose mouth we learned 
the spot which had perplexed us first 
t descend, and there should find tle road, 
i channel of the stream 

ay af ps, and then alon 

And that our fa 

Was downwards with the current 

Loth to believe what we so grieved to hear, 

For still we had hopes which poi to the clonds, 

We question’d him again, and 3 in; 

But every word ' 

Came in reply, translated t 

Ended in this—that we had cross 


of that strei 


One Parisian picture, and we have done :— 
“* Hatred of absolute rule, where will of one 
Is law for all, and of that barren pride 
In them who, by immunities unjust, 
Between the sovéréign and the people stand, 
His he!per and fot theirs, laid stronger hold 
Daily upom me, mixed with pity too 
And lové; for where hope is, there love will be 
For the abject multitud And when we chanced 
One day to meet a hunger-bi " 
Who crept along, fitting her languid gait 
Unto a heifer’s motion, by a cord 
Tied to her arm, and picking thus from the lane 
Its sustenance, while the girl with pallid hands 
Was busy knitting in a heartless mood 
Of solitude, and at the sight, my friend 
In agitation said, ‘’Tis against that 
That we are fighting,’ I with him believed 
That a benignant spirit was abroad 
Which might not be withstood ; that poverty 
Abject as this would in a little time 
Be found no more, that we should see the earth 
Unthwarted in her wish to recompense ‘ 
The meek, the lowly, patient child of toil, 
All institutes for ever blotted out 
‘ Aime That legalized exclusion.” ‘ 
Such is this posthumous publication of our greatest modern poet. It is, in all 
respects, of the most extraordinary character, full of the profoundest interest. 
It is, in some parts, highiy picturesque ; in others powerfully eloquent :—every 
where, it bears evidence to its being the work of a master mind. 
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Notes from Nineven, and TRAVELS in MesorotTamiA, Assyrta, and Syria. 
By the Rev. J. P., FLETCHER. 2 vols. Henry Colburn, Great Marlborough- 
street. 

Between the years 1842 and 1844, Mr. Fletcher (at that time, apparently, not 
the Reverend) resided at and about Mosul, on the Tigris, as the lay associate 
of a clergyman engaged in a mission of inquiry into the present state of reli- 
gion and literature amongst the ancient Christian Churches of the East. He 
proceeded thither by Paris, Marseilles, Malta, Smyrna, Constantinople, Ladik, 
Arnasia, Tocat, Diarbekir, Mosul. He returned by Diarbekir, Leverek, Urfah, 
Aleppo, Beyrout, England. Mr. Fletcher does not conceal that he has been 
induced to “collect” his notes, as if part of them had been published before, 
by the great interest lately excited respecting Nineveh. At the same time the 
great discoveries of Mr. Layard, whick have excited that interest, have also 
gratified it in a much higher degree than is in Mr. Fletcher’s power, who had 
left the country before any of those discoveries had been made. Nor does he 
conceal that the discoveries of M. Layard have much abridged his remarks on 
antiquities—to the improvement, perhaps, of his producction for the general 
reader, 

The “Notes from Nineveh” do not enlarge our knowledge of the anti- 
quarian subjects which just now have directed so much attention to that 
spot; but Mr. Fletcher’s travels in Mesopotamia, Assyria, and Syria, with his 
account of his residence in Mosul, and his visits to the villages in its neigh- 
bourhood, are full of pleasant information narrated in a lively manner. In 
addition, he tells us much about the Eastern Christians; about the Kurds, 
and their massacre of the Nestorians. He visited, too, the Yezidees, or so- 
called Devil-worshippers, who deservedly engaged the attention of Mr. Layard. 
and both authors, by their descriptions, release them from the reproaches? 
implied in the nickname given them by their opponents. As a picture o 
manners, we have not for a long time met more agreeable writing than 
fills a great part of Mr. Fietcher’s work. Passing by ‘the liitle he 
says of antiquities, his discussions about the site of Mount Ararat, 
and the early history of the country, and leaving, too his notices of 
the Eastern Christians and their theology—which are, however, by no 
means tiresome or overdone—w must make an extract or two to shew 
the materials of which the book is made, and by what spirit they are ani- 
mated. Following a good description of the site and houses of Jiosul, the 
“Modern Nineveh,” is this account of 

HOUSEKEEPING IN MOSUL. 

“ After a short stay at the Consulate, I hired a house in the neighbourhood 
for nine pounds a year. It contained six rooms, a kitchen, and a court, where 
the sun never penctrated, even during the hottest season of the year. I also 
@ ed a servant, a Papal Chaldean by religion, who was a native of one of 
the neighbouring villages. lle spoke only Arabic, Chaldee, and Kurdish, and I 
trusted by his aid, and that of necessity, soon to master the former. ,A day or 
two after his engagement, Toma, for so-he was called, desired my permission to 
spend a few days among his faiends, before entering upon his new duties as my 
man of ail-werk. As it was Christmas, I could not refuse him, and he took his 
departure. But being desirous to take possession of my new quarters, I deter- 
mined not to wait for him, but to install myse!f in the house before his arrival. 
For this purpose I demanded and obtained the key, notwithstanding the remon- 
strafices of my Mosulian friends, who deemed the act of sleeping alone in an 
empty house af act of great moral courags. ‘The key was not one of those con- 
venient media of obtaining an entrance which may be carried cémmodiously in 
the waistcoat pocket ; it was along bur of wood, with two projections towards 
the end, more than a foot in length, and well qualified, not only to open a door, 
but to knock dewn asy one who might att tto enter it withoyt permission. 
Armed with this implement of offence and deience, 1 went to and, fro between 
my own dwelling and the Consulate, generally taking my meals and spending 
my evenings at tho latter. 

“TI now commenced housekeeping in the Oriental style, and rarely found my 
expenses exceed sixpence per diem.” 

The following extract sets forth very distinctly the difference between the 
slavery the Europeans have introduced into the Western World and 

SLAVERY IN THE EAST. 

«Two hours’ ride from Kara Bagheeh brought us to Kai Mari, a small mound, 
at the base of which was flowing a small rivulet, around which were grouped the 
different members of our caravan, that had started from Diarbekir before us. As 
they were sitting down to their evening meal, I could not help thinking that Ori- 
euital notions of liberty ai.d equality were more truly practical than ourown. The 
master and his servant sat down together on the grass to partake of the pillaw 
which the latter had cooked, while « black negro, whose society would have been 
universally shunned in the free and enlightened country of America, was here 
in despotic Turkey seated next to a free white merchant of Mosul. The black 
was indeed a slave, and had always been one from his.eartiest boyhood, but he 
had been treated by his owner like a member of the family, and was now filling 
a post similar to-that of aconfidential clerk. He had been despatched to Aleppo 
on a family mission of some delicacy regarding his master’s younger brother, 
over whom for the tire being he was to exercise full authority. Oursabie friend 
was well mounted on a fine stout hack, his dress was of good materials, nor did 
he seem a whit inferior to any one in the caravan. 

“A citizen of the American slave states would be astonished, if not scanda- 
lized, to hear that the Turkish bondman, be he black or white, possesses fre- 
quently greater facilities for rising in the world than those enjoyed by h's 
tree neighbour. He may become tie fiiend, the counsellor, and coufidant o1 hs 
master, and sometimes ends by being aj puinied fais neu. The white slaves Ru 





came, and he was again | 
j once more | 





unfrequently obtain their freedom, and a wife from their master’s f mily, thong 
I have never heard that the latter has ever been the case with the blacks. Sti 
the latter enjoy great personal freedom, are treated with kindness, and ofte 
amass property in their state of servitude. The master of the household is not, 
all things e idered, more ris s to his slave than towards his own 

The latter are obliged equally to wait upon the tamily, to perform domestic tasks, 
and may not, hout permis-ior in their father’s presence. When they do 
amiss, thei sem is rar hter thun that inflicted on the slave. In short, 
if we could admit that loss of personal freedom can be compensated by comfort and 
ease, we mizht consider the bondman of a wealthy Turkish merchant, or of an opu- 
lent Bey, as occupying a station more likely to be prodnctive of happiness than that 
of the free peasant or labourer, who is robbed of his just gains by the tyrannical ex- 
actions of an avaricious Mutsellim ora grasping Pasha.” 

There is one curious subject mentioned by Mr. Fletcher, into which we can- 
not enter, viz. the propriety of directing a stream of emigration, with the 
approbation of the Sultan, into his territories from Western Europe; nor can 
we possibly enter into his feelings of jealousy of the influence which he says 
France is acquiring in the East, as the great protector of Roman Catholics, and 
from the increase of the members of the church. The men of the West will 
require greater security than they can obtain under the Turkish government to 
colonize Mesopotamia; and the French bave succeeded so ill in Algiers, that there 
is no good reason for other nations fearing their colonizing exertions, to what- 
ever point they may direct them. We must in conclusion add that there ara 
several Eastern tales incorporated with the text, ¢ several stories illustrative 
of manners which did not fail under Mr. Fletcher’s obs2rvation, that increase 
the value more than the bulk of the work. Nor must we forget to mention 
that the oppression of the Turkish governors is justly reprehended, while its 
effects in converting the people into robbers, and the country into a wilderness, 
are Clearly poiuted out. 
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Narrative of Scenes and Events in Iraty, from 1847 to 
the Siege of Venice. By LiftTENANT-GENERAL PrEpE, 
the Unpublished Italian MS. ‘Two vols. Colburn. 

These volumes were needed for justif he Calabrese insurrection and the 

of Italian independence. The interterence of the Calabrese in the cause of liber 

dates as early as 1799, when Cardinal Ruffo arrived from Calabria to drive out 

the French. In 1808 the Carbonaro sect first issued from Calabria. In the 

“latter days,” also, “ the Calabrese were-the first ‘to shed their blood that the 

stranger might be driven beyond the Isonzo.” 

The King of Naples having been compelled to grant a constitution to his people, 
who had suffered under what Lieutenant-General Pepe calls a Vandal govern- 
ment, the political position, not only of Sicily, but of the whole peninsula, was 
changed. Thus matters stood on the 29th of January, 1848; but by the 15th ot 
May all wasagainaitered. Our author found that * it is more difficult touphold a 


French revolution of February was, in Pepe’s opinion, unprepar« 
r Lamartine nor Lamennais foresaw it, even a few days before it] 
latter said to our author, that “ thougl were marching rapidly, he 

could not foresee the final crisis with c« y, that is, whether it would pre- 
ced the death of the King.” To this Pepe adds, 
being prepared by @ certain invisible proc in the ret 
minds, their execution depends on an antaneons concord of divers cau 
and a spontaneous‘combination of will and power, the production of which 
ever determined by unforeseen circumstances, and escapes all forecast respect- 
ing the precise moment in which it will be effected.” 

However this may be, Lieutenant-General Pe} 
ficient personal experience, the baseness a 
position. Fer i en in these { 
scribes him as hich Heaven se 
anger with n is time to give ar 

“JT said to him, ‘ Sire, 
expected that you should be aver 
replied, without hesitation, ‘ You 
Austria.’ 

*** Jn that case,’ I continued, ‘I am rejoiced to hear your Majesty’s sentiments, 
and shall propose, with greater confidence, what would most useful to your 
Majesty, to the kingdom, and to all Italy. Instead of confiding to me the com- 
mand of the army, which amounts to 70,000 picked men, let your Majesty in per- 
sen take the command of them. I will be the head of your staff. The liberation 
of Italy from a foreign yoke will then be chiefly your act: you will be the idol 
of all the Italians, es} uly of the Neapolitans. The ilians will return to 
your allegiance ; and if that should not be t , following the example of 
my brother in 1820, I will go there myself, and I feel certain of compelling 
them to return to their allegiance without ling a of blood. With 
regard to-the extension of your territory, you will obiain whatever you may 
desire.’ 

**T added many other arguments. I counselled generosity, and the evacuation 
of the citadel of Messina. ‘ The Sicilians are grateful, Sire ; you are not ignorant 
of the attachment they have ever retained for Florestanc—for a simple general, 
who, because he did them service, was much annoyed by the Parli 
Government.’ I added, ‘ You, Sire, who have the military pro 
at heart, who from your earliest years have occupied yourself with the training 
of your troops, do not let the opportunity escape of gathering the fruits of your 
labours. You may from the Isonzo, or even from Vienna itself, dictate to 
Austria the surrender of all the strongholds in which her troops have taken 
refuge. You will decide the destiny of the Pope, of the King of Sardinia: your 
glory will live as long asItaly.’” 

The Neapolitan massacre of May defeated Pepe’s plans. He still, however, had 
faith in Charles Albert, and r ling the command of the Neapolitan army, 
offered himself to the King of Sardinia as a simple volunteer on his staff. That 
command, however, he subsequently resumed. ssing the Po with diminished 
numbers, and discouraged by the fall of 1, Pepe nevertheless took 
measures for the safety of Venice, at which city he arrived on the 13th of June. 
Pepe has always “ considered Venice the most important military position to 
preserve in Italy, since it is from thence that the Austrian empire must be 
attacked.” 

Of the massacre of the 15th of May, Pepe gives afullaccount. The treachery of 
the Neapolitan Bourbon is placed beyond a doubt. The reason for giving the 

*neral the command of the army was to remove him, and place him in cireum- 
stances where he might be betrayed. But his energy and patriotism preserved 
him in the midst of unparalleled difficulties. 

n Pepe's estimation, the 
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trious feeling in Pepe :— 
ted, and is aware of the calumny, he has 
As to myself, I confess that 1 had so often 
seen the valour of the It led in question in newspapers and pamphlets, 
spite of the well-deserved pr they had earned in all the provinces of the 
la, as well as in the wars of the French empire, that I always abstained 
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mistake not, a performance was given for the benefit of the Treasury, and in 
the scenes nearly thi r le s in chorus. I said 
, ‘If in Italy we are super ine arts, after Mestre, we 
ourselves at least convinced that.we can fig e valour-than our enemies. 
fhis.idea and this train of reasoning made me, for the-first time since many 
long years, take pleasure in an Italian theatre, and seeing my countrymen sing 
and dance.” 

The errors of Charles 
his first. ».But, notwithstandir 
rection of Brescia alone, that tie 
Chis nocturnal battle, he says, “* was a 
mised,.so great was the popular fury and faith in their country’s deliverance. 
fhe whole description of the siege is wonderfully exciting—but too long for 
quotation. The atrocities committed by the Imperialists were horrible. In 
great measure, we concur in the hope and sentiment of General Pepe. The 
existence of his own book is of. itself sufficient to inspire the liberal mind with 
faith in the ultimate success of the Italian cause. 


Albert’s second campaign were greater than those of 
ill reverses, Pepe is convinced, from the insur- 
nation is ripe for definitive emancipation. 
imost like a festival long desired and pro- 
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The IntustTRATED Book of Sones for Campren. Orr and Co. 

The majority of these songs have been translated from the German: the sub- 
jects are sweet snd homely, now revelling in the dulcet notes of ‘‘ the minstrelsy 
of the woods,” caroling with the lark, or soaring with the eagle, and then descerd- 
ing to scenes of every-day domestic life, all simple and touching in their aspira- 
tions, and such as must impress the tender mind with the beauty of truth, aad 
win the little learner to its holy influences. Tie book is illustrated with a set of 
charming vignettes, head and taii-pieces, and letters, by Birket Foster: they cre 
full of picturesque real nd artistic delicacy, in landscape and figure, and the 
little incidents that render the impressions of childhood so truly delightful. _ The 
work is exquisitely printed upon tinted paper. 

(To the Editor of the \uuusTRATED LONDON NEWs.) 

y in a short para 

ebruary, 1849, 


no choral ser- 


t irch was commenced in | 
not 1839; the incumbent’s name is Kerry, not Kerr. ‘There was 
vice on the occasion, consequently the gentlemen of Westminster Abbey and 
St. Paul’s could not have a ed at it. The cost was not defrayed by the Rev. 
Mr. Cotton, but by ous individual, suj to be W. 
Cotton, Esq., late Governor of the Bank of England. s a choral ser- 
vice last Sunday evening. priest’s part was ably perfor y the \ 
W. L. Neville, curate of St. tthew’s, Betlnal-green. » choir (a very effi- 
cient one) cousisted of the young gentlemen from Temple, the choir of St. 
*s-in-the-East, othened by some gentle cred Harmonic 
, Exeter H ervices consisted of and Ver- 
* Ebdon’s * ) "S$ an- 
on was preached 
yu will excuse the liberty I have 

J. MULL, organist of the said Church. 


the 

stre 
ihe 

iem, ** Praise the 
Mr. Roberts, of 


taken, 


ord, O, 
Limehouse. 
I remain, 


* Copied from a daily paper. 
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BRITISH AGRICULTURE. 
BY THOMAS ROWLANDSON. 
Agnicuttrre has ever formed an important subject of study and enquiry with 
the most distinguished statesmen of ancient and modern times. 

At no period in the history of Great Britain has the necessity of a thorough 
knowledge of this important science been felt so intensely by all classes, as at the 
present moment. An carnest desire to assist in promoting the developement of 
our agricultural resources pervades society from the Prince to the Peasant. That 
this is not a figurative but a literal truism, is evidence din the interest displayed 
by H.R.H. Prince Albert in all that relates to the cultivation of the soil, the 
breeding and rearing improved stock, and the interesting experimental researches 
of H.R.H. with respect to the economical of town sewage to agricultural pur- 
poses, which is now worse than wasted, being the fertile source of disease and 
death. These are circumstances which with posterity will elevate the character of 
11.R.1L. above that of conquerors, who have been the destroyers of so large @ part 
of the world’s happiness, but who heretofore unfortunately have obtained such a 
consi ‘erable portion of its applause. It is hoped similar tastes and virtues will 
descend through a posterity whose consecutive reigns will only be remarkable as 
leaving a great people to his successor in a higher state of happiness and pro- 
sperity than that in which he found it. Amongst the noblest and wealthiest of our 
nobility similar tastes pervades : as illustration of which we may mention the be- 
nevolent design of the Duke of Bedford to erect on his various estates 300 im- 
proved cottages for labourers; and not less remarkable the circumstance of the 
Marquis of Westminster, perhaps the richest nobleman in the world, unbending 
80 far as to take an interest in the esthetics of a drainer’s dress, in order that the 
comfort and convenience of his labourers employed in the occupation of draining 
may be duly provided for. . 

Having noticed the above special instances of the interest felt on this subject 
by members of the highest class of the community, it must not be supposed that 
Wwe are unmindful of the services of the numerous body of nobility and gentry 
composing the Royal Agricultural, Highland, and other societies, whose services 
of late years have been so instrumental in rapidly promoting the onward move- 
ment of British Agriculture. - ‘ 

To all classes of this and every civilised community, an object embracing the 
sustenance, clothing, and comfort of millions must ever be interesting, and to 
none more so than to the humblest day labourer; for on the sufficient or insuffi- 
cient production of food, depends the circumstance whether he is exposed to the 
dangers of famine or is am } with nutriment. : . 
of the topic, it 4s intended to give a 

For this purpose the ILLusTRATED 

ts contemporaries in consequence of 

unities of illustrating any remarkable 
embeslishment, which frequently 





series of papers on 
LONDON NEws poss 
its pictorial chare 
physical structure ¢ 
gives the reader a ter conception of th 

written description. In order to render these papers of the greatest practical 
utility, as occasions occur modes will be pointed ont of fertilizing the soil by 
the aid of mz ials now neglected t i , and within the reach of any 
particular district; dete sal practices noticed, 
with the view of promo r districts wl rer 
such may be deemed suitab all be rendering a 
greater service to the agricultural com t adop by the various 
“commissioners” sent ont by our daily contemporaries, whose reports have 
hitherto been little more interesting thay as ordinary topographical descriptions 
of the country they passed through, being devoid of anything suggestive of im- 
provement, or calculated to assist the farmer in surmounting the present diti-' 


culty of low prices ; 

In loc: swl scenic beauties prevail they will not be unnoticed, so that the 
series may be useful and interesting to the tourist, whether on the picturesque 
banks of the Wye and Shannon, the silvery Exe, or the sylvan and placid beauti 
of Windermere. We commence with 

CORNWALL. 

-QRNWALL presents a remarkable coincidence of certain, 
soils with the rocks on which they are superimposed. — In 
no part of the British Empire can the study of the relations 

‘3% ‘between the soil and the subjacent rocks be made with 
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vy than in the West of England, and nowhere can the inform- 
ation which sn an enquiry affords be turned to a more practical account 
than in the district under notice. This remark equally applies whether it 
respects the improvement of lands already under cultivation, the reclamation of | 
wastes, or as tending to the general advancement ot agricultural science. AS we | 
advance from a primitive to newer and frequently alluvial formations, the rela- 
tions between the subjacent rocks and the cultivated soil become gradually less 
distinct and apparent, and, frequently lost in the complication of the soil itself, 
which is not unfrequently formed of particles derived from nearly all the known 
rocks. A patient investigation, therefore, of the soils of a primitive country 
enables us the better to study those districts whose soils ‘may have had a more | 
cc origin. 

The soils of thecounty 


greater facili 


i of Cornwall are principally derived from four different 
species of rocks~-granite, slate, hornb e, and serpentine ; a fifth may be added, 
viz., the carbonaceous group: the la nowever, was originally formed from the | 
Gisintegration of the first. The genera f any district is occasion- | 
ally modified by ernpted plutonic rocks, as greenstone, porphyry, &e., 
and, occasionally, up-turned beds 0. limestone., The soil to'which the disinte- 
gration of granite givesrise, is provincially termed “* growan soil:”, it occupies a 
verv extensive aria. Tuere are four considerable bosses of granite in Cornwall, 
besides a few mhor outbursts, exclusive of the granite found in the Seilly | 
Islands. Commencing the enumeration of the granite soils near the borders of 
Devonshire. we find the Roughtor district occupying a surface of 10 miles in 
length, by 6 or 7 in breadth, being. the largest area of any single growan district. 
Proceeding westward, and at.a Short distance, we arrive at the Hensborough dis- 
trict, occupying, not much more than one-third the superficial extent of the 
former ; at some distance from Hensborough, a third district of granite is found 
of like character, in the neighbourhood of Penryn, Helston, Redruth, and Cam- 
borne. The last mass of granite of any considerable extent includes the Land’s | 
End district, extending from Mounts Bay to St. Ives. The grauite districts of 
Cornwall occupy an area of probably something more than 200,000 acres—a 
considerable moiety in a county containing 851,200 acres. A very large. part of | 
200,000 acres of waste lands, estimated as being found in Cornwall, exists on | 
granitic distri¢ts, the soil principally consisting of peat, oftentimes mixed with 
sharp quartzy sand. 
ihe great differences in the qualities of the “growan” soils arise from 
two circumstances, their relative positions as regards altitude, and the com- 
position of the subjacent granite. The former is well illustrated by comparing 
the Koughtor and Brownwilly district with that of the Land’s End, the former 
being 1236 and 1368 feet above the level of the sea, whilst the latter rarely ex- 
ceeds 300 feet... In considering the causes of these distinctions, we must refer 
some, in a great measure, to differences of climate, elevation being propor- 
tionally equivalent to increased distance from the equator. As. we ascend 
a@ mountain, the temperaturé falls: in England, it is customary to calculate the 
ree of the thermometer for every 300 feet of elevation. The dif- 


ily 
Fe cal position ‘ r 

Theory would point out what observation has ascertained—that up to a certain 
height the annual rainfall increases according to the elevation above the level of 
the sea: the importance of this fact, in reference to the distribution of soils, will 
immediately be seen. 

It is an axiom thatall soils (carbonaceous ones, such as peat, excepted) are formed 
from the decomposition of rocks ; aud so far as the researches of science have yet 
gone, it may pretty safely be averred that all rocks, particularly the sedimentary 
ones, have been derived from the decomposition of granite. This assertion will no 
doubt surprise many, who are apt to conceive that granite is an indestructible 

naterial, in consequence of its being selected as the most endurable stone for 
forming our most permanent public works and buildings. Granite is, however, 
susceptible of decomposition in various degrees according to its mineralogical 
structure ; some of the Cornish are easily disintegrated, such as those from 
which porcelain clay is obtained ; whilst others, to ordinary obseryers, are appa- 
rently iudestructible, for instance, that of which Waterloo-bridge is built; yet, 
on examining this structure, it will be seen that an i ient decomposition has 
comm m t subjected to alternate 
i st to the eye of the most 
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casual observer by the brown appearance assumed bj stone in those parts of 
the br alluded to, owing to the gradual absorption of oxygen by the iron in 
the grar 3 however indestructible the firmest granite may appear to an ordinary 
observer, even when found, asis often the case, refractory when treated with tl 

most powertul chemical fluids, observation of what takes place in nature and e2 

periment in the laboratory have proved that it eventually decomposes under the 
slow and continued action of those universal solvents, moisture and carbonic 
acid. From the increased amount of rain on elevated granitic districts, the de- 
composition of the rock takes place more rapidly, as compared with others of less 
altitude. High districts are usually steep, which, combined with the cirenmstance 
ot heavy rains, the water which falls thereon iscommon)y carried off in a very 
rapid manner, by which means the finer and generally more fertile portions of 


the disintegrated rock are conveyed to lower sitnations, leaving behind a sterile | 


quartzy soil sometimes mixed with the aluminous material of the granite, in either 
case frequently overgrown or intermixed with peat. 

In addition to the above causes, great variations in the fertility of granitic 
soils occur, owing to the varied composition of the rock which obtains that 
generic term. Granite is composed of three principal substances—quartz (flint 
or sand), mica, and felspar in various proportions. When quartz prevails, the 
soilis inferior. The other twoingredients, mica and felspar, have alsoa varied com- 


position, the magnesian or uniaxial mica, forming a better soil than the ordinary | 


micas; the soda felspar (albite), when decomposed, forms the Cornish porcelain 
clay, a very unfertile stiff soil; whilst the potash, or red and flesh-coloured 
felspars, as they are frequently termed, form the richest soils, The quantity of 
iron present has a considerable effect not only on the character of the soil, but 
also on the facile decomposition of the rock, forming a richer soil and more 
easily decomposed rock as that metal prevails. 

Upon investigating the more fertile parts of Cornwall, it will be found that in 
proportion as the soil has been formed from rocks containing considera- 
ble quantities of potash felspar, is the quality of the soil improved—in such 
places the quantity of the felspar in the granite. bei 
per cent., frequently accompanied by a considerab 
which contributes to its more facile decomposi 
sxplains the unusual fertility of the “ grow 
Burian, Sennen, and St. Leven, which are alw 
be almost invariably remarked throughout Cornwall, 
found at the junction of different formations,* and are locall oken of as veins 
of rich land. In the neighbourhood of Mount’s Bay and the vicinity of Penzsnce 
a great number of such circumstances combine tu render this locality peculiarly 
fertile, for contiguous thereto is found a rich decomposing potash felspathic 
granite at the junction of the decow posing slate, intermixed With erupted green- 
stone and felspathic porphyry, the intermixture of which has termed pro- 
bably the most fertile soil in England; as an example of which it is 
related by Mr. Karkeek, “ that here there is oceasionally produced what can- 
not b3 re i any other district in England—two crops of po- 
tatoes in one 3; One acre yielding three hundred bushels (imp 
early spring pr planted in November, and dug up in May a 
portion of whi in 20s. per bushel i 
crop of late potat« lanted in June yiel 
me 1 bei in a crop ofe ' e 

if y Dr. Paris tt t the ti te ( 
the vicinity of Penzance } ed a al tof £10,000. ¢ 

The S j ery extensive piece of tlat table-land in the 

posed principally of magne and silica; i J 
very sterile. It is very re 
Erica vagans, of which it iss 
be found out of the bounds of this formation, but is agair uw the vicinity 
of Liskeard, where the serpentine again crops out, which further betrays 
itself by the deterioration of the soil in its immediate viciiity. It occasions 
happens that veins of diallage and hornblende run thr tue serpentine, 


portion of oxide of iron, 
s this cirenmstance which 
soils in the parishes of St. 
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dial 
which case the intermixture adds considerably to the fertii 
The soil on the Hornblende rocks which join 
contrast with the latter, being finely undula 
with the flat monotonous aspect of th 
* marle soil,” in conseqnence of thei 
i which state it is found to a considerable dc 
te form 


ly 


pth. 
» provincially called ** Kiilas,” occuy 
riicular geological formation in 
is very fertile. Where much elevated, it ¢ 
moors; and from Hayle to Perranzabutloe, a considera 
large portion of the district just named is, however, oecu 
mines are to a considerable extent connected with the pre 
of porphyry, the decomposition of which frequently forms a vers 
when mixed with decomposed slate. Inthe mining districts, an extensive breadth 
of land is occupied in small holdings by working miners and coitagers, a great 


Co 


portion of which has been reclaimed from the “‘ waste” by these industrious | 


individuals. 
From Padstow 


to the commencement of the carbonaceous rocks, numerous 


bands of greenstone have been erupted amongst the slates, accompanied in several | 


instances by bedsof volcanic ash, containing a considerable amount of calcareous 
matter, and known, according to its appearance in this and the adjoining county, 
under the names of dunstone and honeycomb dun. 
slate district extending from S:. George’s Channel, along the bs of the Tamar, 
to Callington. From this town to the British Channel, and extending to Liskeard 
and the Looes, the soil is generally light, free, aud loamy, resting on red, gr 
and variegated slates, occasionally mixed with greenstones and the voicanic 
already named. Where this juncture of igneous and argillaceous 

and voleanic ash is found, the soil is always more fertile, and obtains 
higher rent. A similar remark applies to the soils on the carbonaceous rocks in 
Cornwall. 
spots are found, as at Launceston, where some erupted trappéan rocks exist: a 
large part are, however, dreary and barren, consisting of a poor, yellow clay, 
which is a general product of the decomposed shales which are found north and 
west of Launceston. 

The Cornish toast, “ Fish, Tin, and Copper,” indicates that the inhabitants of 
this county are in thé practice of looking for wealth to those sources in pre- 
ference to agricniture. An enterprising people, like the inhabitants of Corn- 
wall, are not likely to overlook any advantage calculated to be beneficial which 
may be pointed out to them. Amongst these we may mention the rendering so- 
luble the potash in their felspathic granites, and using the sulphur of theif ores, 
now burned to waste at Swansea. Nothing can be more absurd than the fact of 
Cornish farmers buying super-phosphate of lime in London, formed by the aid of 
sulphnr obtaitied from Sicily, when they have stich a superabundanée of that 
material in their copper ores and: mundies. Coprolites; from the east-coast, and 
bones, can be imported at a less expense than manufactured “ super-phosphate;” 
and no people in the world are more practised hands at the preliminary crashing 
department. In the two subjects here pointed ont, the farmers of Cornwall and 
the adjoining county have almost an unlimited source of. manure to fertilize their 
exhausted fields, 

The.Cornish minés ate, perhaps, the ‘most perfect and extensive in Europe, 
and form an instruetive snbject.to parties interested in 1 Amongst 
other matters seen in Cornwall may be mentioned the Logan, or Kuc i 
and numerous Druidical remains. The former have long puzzled antiquarians 
how a rude people could lift and adjust such huge masses of 
Logan stones: at the present day, they only afford proofs of the extensive de- 
composition and frequent denudation of certain rocks, > hard parts only being 
As an illustration, a representation of the:Giant’s Punch-bowl in St 
one of the Seilly Islands, is given. An inspection of the draw 
* the punch-bowi” could easily be converted into a rocking-stoze, by merely c 
selling away the edges of the lower stone, thusrendering any, let alone an extfa- 
ordinary liiting power, wholly unnecessary. 


Re: 


THE “GIANT’S PUNCH-BOWL,” IN ST, AGNES, 

Commerce existed in Cornwall, probably, prior to any other district in Europe, 
the Phoenicians having visited it for its tin. Strabo mentions the Cassiteride- 
(Scilly Isles); whilst many antiquarians contend, and much learned research 
has been expended in proving, that St. Michael’s Mount is the “ /etis” of 
Diodorus Sicnius. Leaving this nut for the antiquarians to crack, we must, for 
the present, take leave of the subject. 


RURAL AND SEA-SIDE FASHIONS. 
Town fashions no longer occupy the attention of modistes, who are exclusively 
engaged with the new costumes for rural /étes and for watering-places. For the 
country, toilets, although less costly in appearance, are certainly more tasteful 
than those of town. Morning gowns of organdie, plaited like a blouse round the 
neck, with scallop trimming all round, opening upon a cambric slip, embroidered 
with large flowers, drawn in to the waist with a wide sarcenet ribbon, 
also scalloped, ars elegant negligés for breakfast. Loose polkas of figured 
organdie, or musiin, trimmed with flounces of the same, surmounted 
by a narrow trimming of Malines lace, add to the simplicity of thi 
* It must not, however, be understoo this takes place at a tions, for in sor 
parts l , ricts 1 are v fertile. 
+I 1 acres ; six statute acres being eque ornish acres 
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et at very high rents. It may | 


fertile soil | 


Of a like character is the | 
}, 


The soils in this series are far from good, though occasionally fertile | 


ing will shew that | 





toilet. Mnslins have entirely replaced the bariges so much in demand last 
month, The skirts of these light dresses are made very w 
mented with tucks, but the most part 
Open bodies are gathered in the mid 


J le : some are orna- 
re trimmed with flounces @ (éle gauffriv. 
» forming a sheaf upon the shoulders, 
The taste for ribbc has entirely returned, and is shown by wide 
sashes be indispensable in every costume for the country. Braided 
keep dresses, made--quite plain, and opening in front; iron-grey 
1 braided, with a polka of the same, make pretty walking 
d and wide riding skirts are. made in fine Cashmere, upon which are 
fitted canezons of plaited cambric, these light riding habits being in- 
finitely more LVecoming to young girls than the heavy skirts of cloth. Instead of 
the natural weight of the cloth, which makes them fall, is put at the bottom of 
the Cashmere skirts. a hoop of Spanish Jead,- or small shot flattened, 
| like the Andalusian skirts: Round grey hats have replaced black ones, 
| The finest linen. is worn im small; collars and cuffs. Jewels are now 
laid aside for natural flowers: these, gathered in all their freshness, form 
the only ornaments to the double skirts of zephyr ganze. Natural flowers, to 
last through the heat of dancing, are thns prepared ;—Separate each flower from 
| the stalk, for which substitute the finest. wire, passed through the heart 
of the flower, after having seeured thé sap in the stalk with a liitle 
sedling-wax : the flowers once thus prepared, may be grouped into bouquets, 
| garlandes, and bunches, adding to them branches of green leaves. Nothing 
| 8 More becoming than these head-dresses,-rehewed every day. Large round 
broad-brimmed Pumela straw-hata, trinmued With long floating ribbons, are the 
most convenient for shade from the'snn, at the sea-side ; and althongh they have 
been generally adopted this year by very little girls for walking in the park, 
they are also worn by ladies':and youtig girls, to whom, however, they are 
very becoming. The «most dresey. bonnets are made of white tarlatan, and 
trimmed with a bunet of field flowers or summer fruits. Stuff boots are very 
much worn, partieularly of grey “‘coulte:” they are indispensable for country 
costume. Cloaks are worn almost always the same as the dresees ; but there is 
no great novelty in this article. For afiernoon dress, polkas of biack or white 
lace.are worn; and large Chioa erape shawls are comme ii faut to wrap oneself 
up; im ease of tho air being chill. 


ms 


AN ARCTIC NEWSPAPER. 

Tux officers on board her Majesfy’s ship Assistance, employed on the expedition 

| im search of Sir John Franklin, have beguiled. the tedium of their voyage by the 

} publication of a manuscript Newspaper, the first Number of which has been 

obligingly forwarded tu our office by a Correspondent. It is entitled Zhe Aurora 

Borealis, and issued from Baffin’s Bay. The heading is a view in the Arctic 

Seas, with icebergs in the foreground, and ships in the offing; the Aurora being 

personified by a half-length figure, beneath which is the motto, ‘‘ Spes semper 

| Iucens.” We are aware that this intelectual pastime is not altogether unpre- 

cedented, as the North Georgia Gazetic, and smilar publications in previous 
vo} s to the North, attest, 

In the opening address of the Avrora, the editor states— The journal we have 

undertaken has b for the t f the officers and ship’s company of her 

| Majesty’s ship Assistence, curing the dark and dreary hours; when— 


| 
' 


user 


* Mingling, day and night 
(Sweet interchange which makes our labours li 
Will ba unknown ;’ 


sht 
ght 


and our sacred mission will not demand our services. It will amnse and instruct, 
| and we hope it wilibe a bond to unite and keep up a spirit which will, we 
trust, reign triumphant throughout, and cause our-ship, in after years, to be 
| fondly and dearly remembered by the name of the ‘Happy and Jolly 
| Assistance.’ ”’ 
We quote three spécimens of this Aretic journalism :— 
ACROSTIC, 
ince other efforts have been vain 
ce-barriers to evade ; 
esolved— no danger shall restrain 


earch for Franklin’s aid; 


sake we'll brave, the fatés, 

ships and crew ; 

A nd bring him home through Behring’s Straits— 

N o other way will do! 

K ind friends our safe return will hail, 

L ong absent from their care ; 

EF n joy we'll spread our homeward sail, 

N ew destinies to dare. HONORIFICABILITUDINITAS, 


TRANSLATION FROM “LES RAYONS ET LES OMBRES.” (VICTOR HUGO.) 
NIGHTS OF JUNE. 
From hidden flowers, when the summer’s day has fled 
The plain, inebriating perfumes sweep ; 
Eyes closed, ears to the various murmurs wed, 
One’s slumber is but a transparent sleep. 
Purer the stars. much sweeter shades appear, 
A dizzy half-day paints the eternal dome ; 
Watching her hour, Morning, pale and clear, 
Seems all the night beneath the skies to roam.—E. D. 


ACROSTIC,—(INTREPID—ASSISTANCE.) 
I n the gloomy despair of a long Arctic night, 
N ear the haunts where Polar bears roam, 
T he heroes whom England had lost to her sight 
R. epine ter their couniry and, home. 
E very hope that had tended their sorrows to mend 
P ass like dreams with the long year away: 
8 their sorrow, their hope, and their life thus to end ? 
oes not England their worst fears allay ? 
y! Assistance doés come with speedy relief 
oon their sorrows and fears to dispel ; 
ad, but few, are the days they will sojourn in grief, 
n despondency nothing can qnell. 
uch are our hopes for the best: 
he Assistance for friendship and mercy has sailed, 
I! on board her being bent on success, 
© obstacles daunting, all dangers assailed, 
asting comfort aside to succour distress, 
very eye being turned to the west. 
To the Editor of the ‘Aurora Borealis.” 
| - Sim,—Having heard from an Arctic voyager that he has seem crows’ nests in 
| these icy regions, I beg to inquire through your columns if they are built by the 
crow (Corvus tintinnabuius) which Gocdsir states “to utter aumetallic beil-like 
croak.” My fast friend begs me to inquire whem rook-shootitig commences in 
| these diggings ? ig A NaTORALIs'?. 
{We would recommend “A Naturalist” te :yisit thesé crows’ nests, which is 
| practicable, and which do exist in the Arétic‘tegions.. We would also advise his 
tast friend to investigate these said nests more thepeughly + he would tind them 
tenanted by very old birds (ice quartertigsters)}, who would not only inform him 
as:ta the.species of corvus aad thé sporting season, but would givé.them a fair 
chmo¢:o2 showing him how a pigedii tir ‘ba plucked.—Eimtéa.] 
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IGGLING” FOR EELS IN THE RIVER, LEA. 


What's in aname 


Ray 
‘SN 
—SHAKSPEARE. 
A oreat deal. Is there not something infinitely 
and Amynton” than in * Bob and Joan?’ 
give the world far bette 


more Arcadian in “ Chloris 


’ , 


’ and-ddes not “* Richard Coeur de Lion’ 
noble knight*than** Frosty-faced Fogo ?”” 
Now call to mind the semi-snaky creatures that farnish Our dramatis persona— 
pseudo-serpents. You conld not * troll” them, nor ‘“angle,” ‘tor’ * dip,’ 
“bottom fish:” “ eel-spedring * has a bombasti& sound, and. ** bobbing ” is low 
“* Sniggle” is the word—to the matter born. “Its 6fizin is obscure. | Dr. Samuel 
Johnsen merely describes it.as a verb neuter: not a syHable abont a worm at 
one end, and a foolat the other. . This quaint old cruel coxcomb “ held it not un- 
worthy his muse ;” d “thus,” according to gentle Izaak, “smiggling is per- 
formed. Ina warm day, when the watér is jawest—(you will observe this is 
about the ht of the season)—take a strong sjndil hook, tied to a string about 
a yard long n into one of the hc where an eel may’ hide herseif, with 
the help of a shor i leisurely, and ag fur as You may con- 
si e eel will, bite instantly;ind as certainly 
m out by degrees.” Brammel said—or some one said it for 
Z is fun in the country.” ‘Lt is, thefefore, Jegittmate to take 
your slimy pleasure in the river Lea. Let us begin at the begining. 

From the days of Aristotle down to the publi¢ation.ef Mr. ¥arrell’s work on 
fishes, naturalists have been at logzerheads:as: to, the origin: of the eel. 
contend tl ne into the world after thefashion of the finny tribe gene- 
rally, ¥ nsisted that it bred.as sorhé-worms are said to.do, between 

n’s rays: this said it was oviparens; that rejoined it was vivipa- 
13 solved the enigma: eels are oviparous, having melt and roe 
According to Mr. Jesse, moreover, your eel is quite a charac- 
night as well attempt to dar Niagara with an omé/ette sousiice as 
‘om the way it is his desiré fo go. ee ayo ee ae 
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MANDRILL BABOON IN THE GARDENS OF THE ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY, REGENT’S PARK. 


me that the tree appeared to be quite alive with these little animals. The rapid 
and unsteady motion of the boughs did not appear to impede their progress.” 

If you are now prepared to “‘ sniggle,” come forth, and take counsel by the way. 
Unlike other fish, the eel always swims with the current, and never against it. 
It is peculiarly sensitive of temperature, and, during the cold periods of ,the 
year, societies of this species bury themselves in the soft earth and mud, 
and pass their time in a torpid state, without food of any kind, as swallows 
have been observed to do. From June to September will be found the best 
season for the sport under consideration. Your locality shall be the lucid Lea, 
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anywhere between Ware and Blackwall. Select a site similar to that chosen 
by the artist whose characteristic sketch embellishes this notice. Your business, 
bear in mind, craves wary handling—a bungler will make no “ sniggler.” 
True, you may see ragged boys, with crooked pins for hooks, and anything at 
all for rods and lines, cireumventing the wriggling quarry ; but pursue it with 
appropriate tackle—essay it with fair machinery, and your labour shall reward 
your pains. 

Let your rod be two feet and a half long, and made of stiff bamboo. To this 
let there be a flexible top affixed—such as will remain at any segment or curve 
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“SNIGGLING FOR EFLS.”—DRAWN BY DUNCAN, 


that may be required. Half a yard of stout bell-wire is the best material you 
can use, as it can be bent or unbent according to present necessity. The dandy 
* Sniggler ” turned out by a metropolitan fishing-tackle maker is accoutred with 
subtleties in hickory and the like—but these are only vanities. They are pisca- 
tory puppies, as well as boudoir beaux, like Lord Bouquet-du-Paradis. The rod 
may be constructed with two telescopic joints, with room for the wire-top. The 
line should be of hair, stoutly platted. This must not be fastened to the rod, 
but held in the hand, wound round the common thumb-winder. To the loose 
end of the line attach a strong hook, say No. 5or6. That, however, which 
the high amateur greatly prefers is a button-needle, such as glovers or 
tailors use, with the point broken off, and whipped silk (silk waxed with shoe- 
maker’s wax), laying the end of the line about half-way down the needle, to 
within a quarter of an inch of the eye. The line will then hang from nearly the 
centre of the needle, the finer portion of it uncovered, and also a quarter of an 
neh of the thicker end. The bait should be a worm, the needle being first 
passed into the thick part near the tail, and then drawn so as to completely co- 
ver the needle. Now survey your station for crevices, holes under stones, and 
similar places, likely to harbour the prey you seek. Having fixed on these, place the 
tail end of the worm upon the wire end of your rod, near to the tip, and then insert 
the head of the bait just inside the mouth of the opening, whatever it may be, taking 
the precaution to unwind so much of the line as will allow of this being done with 
facility. If there be an eel within, and disposed to bite, you will have but a 
short time to wait. Presently a gentle pull will be felt: don’t be in a hurry; 
give your fish time to gorge his hook—a minute or two will suffice ; then strike 
smartly, and the needle will become fixed athwart the eel’s throat. Now show 
your dainty skill. Pull with resolution, but also with discretion. Be mindful 
of the strain on your line, and also that the hold on the fish may give way if too 
roughly tried. Hold on till the captive begins to relax his strain; then draw 
him scientifically, as you would a doubtful cork from a flask of pet Burgundy, 
and lo! he is landed. 

Such are the rudiments of Sniggling. To become a proficient in the art, you 
will need experience, joined to local knowledge. Should your passion for the 
pastime induce you to consult some eminent hand touching the refinements of 
the craft, you may meet with an eminent master in the person of Mr. Salter, 
whose work upon this recondite science is thus spoken of in the ** Encyclopedia 
of Rural Sports :’—** Mr. Salter, with the professional ardour of a true London 
angler, has entered into an elaborate description of the most approved apparatus 
for the purpose, which he has done with a minuteness of detail that not only 
evinces his own proficiency as a ‘ sniggler,’ but shows how much he was inte- 
rested in making others equally so; and we should be robbing this excellent 
practical writer of his just due, if we did not own that our figures and descrip- 
tion of the apparatus and practice concerned in Eel ‘ Sniggling’ are indebted to 
him for their principal value.” 

Progress, which in the days of our fathers looked upon ten miles an hour as 
quick work, now travels by the electric “‘ telegraph.”” The disciple of the gentle 
art, who whilom knew no ambition beyond a mountain trout killed by a fly of 
his own dedecking, now desires a ton of Swedish salmon for his morning’s 
sport. Nevertheless, even within an hour’s reach of deepest Cockaygne is many 
a pleasant wavy river’s bank, whereon a summer’s day may be loitered away in 
wholesome recreation. Reader, art thou cognizant of ‘‘ The Complete Angler ?” 
The author was he who proved that truth did not lie in a well, but in the run- 
ning waters. Moreover, he was the especial genius of the scene of this 
our ‘* Sniggling.” 

Oh ! pleasant Master Walton, 
The white and sweet Lea river, 
That runneth through meads, 
And ’tween reeds, From Lea-bridge to Ware, 
Bubbleth of thee for ever. Thou did’st love to disentangle. 
And whoso followeth him throughout his course—rod in hand, and fancy-free 
—what time the soft air, the song of birds, and the incense of nature bid him 
abroad, verily, shall not regret his pilgrimage. 


God rest thee, gentle Izaak— 
Thou wert the best of the angle: 
All the river fair, 








MANDRILL, IN THE GARDENS OF THE ZOOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY, REGENT’S PARK. 


Tuts fine specimen of the Mandrill has lately been received from Mr. George 
Brand, her Majesty’s Consul in the province of Angola, in South-Western 
Africa; and has been disposed of by Mr. Edmund Gabriel, her Majesty's Arbi- 
trator in that province, to the Zoological Society. 

This Mandrill is between three and four years old, and is a remarkably fine 
specimen of the genus to which it belongs. 

The Mandrill, which is considered the largest of the Baboons, or short-tailed 
Apes, is a native of Western Africa; and, although generally docile enough 
when young, it acquires some ferocity as it grows old. The present specimen 
measures about five feet, when standing upright; and it is impossible to look at 
its figure without at once perceiving that it is endowed with great muscular 
power. It is, we believe, the only specimen of the Mandrill in England; and 
much credit is due to the gentleman through whose exertions it has been 
brought to this country. 

Mandrills are said to march in large bands, and frequently commit grea 
Tavages amongst the fruits and crops; sometimes even plundering the Negro 
villages, during the absence of the inhabitants. 
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SUMMER RESIDENCE OF THE KARA.... FAMILY, IN TAMBOY, 1150 VERSTS FROM ST. PETERSBURGH,.—(SEE NEXT PAGE.) 


CHAPEL FOR THE CONSUMPTION HOSPITAL, 
BROMPTON. 


Tuts beautiful edifice was founded by the Rev. Sir Henry Foulis, Bart., who laid 
the first stone under the east window on August 30, 1849 ; and was consecrated on the 
27th of June last, by the Bishop of London. It is specially intended for the use 
of the patients of the Hospital, and was erected in memory of a near and dear 
relative of the founder. On the day of consecration, sermons were preached by 
the Lords Bishop of Worcester, of Lincoln, and of Oxford, after which very con- 
siderable collections were made in aid of the excellent Charity. 

We abridge the following architectural details from the Builder :— 

The Chapel consists of a nave, north and south transeptal projections, and 
chancel. The interior fittings of the nave are divided into classes, the two first 
rows of seats eastward being appropriated to the committee of management and 
officers of the institution. The next seats are for patients in a very weak condi- 
tion, and requiring the greatest degree of ease; these sittings are therefore 
separated by arms. The next sittings are still wide, and the backs far apart, but 
withont arms; the last seats, up to the west wall, are of the ordinary dimensions 
of the open seats in churches, for those patients who may be recovering, and 
who may shortly leave the institution. The whole of the interior fittings are 
of oak, some bearing the arms and crest of the founder: these happening to 
form most appropriate decorations, have been freely used in the interior as well 
as exterior of the building; they are, heraldically—“ Arg. three bay-leaves 
proper; crest, a crescent arg. surmounted by a cross sa. ;”” the motto is, “ Je ne 
change qu’en mourant.” The crest has been most frequently used on account 
of its being applicable to the building—* Christianity overcoming Paganism.” 
The floor under the seats is boarded. All the other parts of the nave are paved 
with terro-metallic tiles, red and black: in one portion, between the pulpit and 
reading-desk, the arms, crest, and motto of the founder are laid with Minton’s 
tiles. In the north recess an organ will be placed, the pipes to be within oak- 
traceried screens on each side of the window. The organ is a present to the 
chapel. 

The chancel has two sedilia of stone of a florid character, the crockets, finials, 
and other carving, being combinations of the founder’s arms. The crockets, &c., of 
the credence table, are formed of vine leaves and wheat-ears. On each side of the 
chancel are seats, with traceried fronts. The whole of the chancel is paved with 
Minton’s tiles, in blue, red, and buff patterns. The chancel is separated from the 
nave by a low traceried screen. The east window is filled with stained glass; 
the other windows of the chancel contain stained glass. 

Adjoining the Chapel is a robing-room and bell-turret, seen in our view of the 
exterior. 

The Chapel is approached, from the Hospital, by a corridor about 85 feet in 
length, so that the patients may not be exposed to external air in bad weather. 

The roof of the Chapel is of deal, open-timber framed, hammer-beam trussed, 
with diagonal ties, curved strutts, arches, and pendants, the spandrils, &c. filled 
in with tracery. The whole is stained, and is very effective. 

Externally, the walls are of Kentish rag, and all the decorative parts are of 
Caen stone. The roof is covered with old plain tiles, interlaced with terro- 
metallic round-end tiles. The Jow part of the corridor is of red brick, to corre- 
spond with the Hospital ; and the other part, built to correspond with the Chapel, 
is lofty and gabled. 

The contract for the Chapel was taken by Messrs. Hopkins and Roberts. The 
accommodation is for about 200 worshippers. The architect of this elegant 
memorial Chapel is Mr. E. B. Lamb. 





ANCIENT DOORWAY DISCOVERED AT BURTON-UPON- 


which is thus described by Mr. Thornewell, the present occupant of the premises. 
He says :—When I arrived here, I discovered, as I thought, a loose stone nearly 
buried in soil, and I directed its removal : this I then discovered to be impossible 
as it was built into the wall. My curiosity being excited, I pulled off my coat, got 
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a spade, and soon dug down by the wall side till I had satisfied myself I had made 
a discovery. Being aware that an ancient doorway was below the surface and 
filled up with a rubble wall, I directed the masons to remove the wall, which 
being done, laid open this beautiful work. I excavated and discovered it was the 
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CHAPEL OF THE CONSUMPTION HOSPITAL AT BROMPTON. 
TRENT. 
(From a Correspondent.) 
Accompanying is a Sketch of an ancient doorway discovered ashort time since in 
making alterations in the Garden of the Abbey, at Burton-on-Trent ; the finding of 


doorway of a separate chapel. The side abutments showed that it measured 62 feet 
by 21 feet or thereabout. We found the stained glass broken and scattered on 
the floor, and the encaustic tiles removed with the exception of broken fragments. 
I dug to the floor in these places—it was about 4 feet below the surface; and 


beneath the floor in one place found a body laid in a coffin of loose stones: the 
remains were examine: previous to careful re-interment, but no coins were dis- 
covered, nor did the coffin contain relics of any kind. 

There is a record amongst the Abbey papers that the Abbot of Burton, in the 

















ANCIENT DOORWAY DISCOVERED AT BURTON-UPON-TRENT, BRUINS OF BRAMBLETYE HOUSE, SUSSEX; FROM AN ORIGINAL SKETCH,-(SEE NEXT PAGE.) 
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THE TRAVELLING ENGLISH 
IMPRESSED as we are, by various maxims, 
Eton 
anything else, except the electric 
rapidity 

Wint , before the crocuses have drooped, the announce- 
ments of the Operas proclaim that the Season is commencing. Gradu- 
ally, as we have more than ounce shown in this Journal, it “reaches its 
height. We still anticipate its gaicties, from long habit acquired all 
through the winter—still plan any numbe r you please 2 of oan ments— 

still look forward to finer weather; and, he middle of all this 

are startled by finding ent 
closing, advertisements 
everybo ly gone every where, and the 
away whiist we were thinking about 
should characterise it. 

It is very hot and close in London. 
have laboure callings since ( 
without complaint, get irritable and restles long for expansion 
and circulation; all theirs olitan summer are coming to 
arapid end. ‘Tl indow mignionette has stragul to seed, and 
dry and dusty; the whitebait have turned to the theatres 
have clo the Operas hay ted their t 
ments in lire-grate | 
got to a shilling; clubs ar 
that were—now only 


from the earliest days of the 
Latin Grammar to the present hour, that Time flies quicker than 
telegraph, still, year after year, the 
ith which the Season goes by always surprises us. 


r passes, and 


town 


emptying 
thinning, / 


the with 
much-looked-for Sea 


the enjoyments that we 


son 


st plodding people, who 


tober patier and 


d; 


tue 


ever upon Wenham 
what excuse you 
-your own health 
tiul, or imaginary 
same point; it is aboohut ly neces- 


and one ¢ 
There is no he 
end, or the 


arable; 
ice and its compound 
please—the power to ex i 
or the sickness of the children—any real, di 
you can hit upon—a ill comes to the 
‘rom Londen. 

"There is a comical trick—« e »*x periment,” perhaps, i is the most proper 
term—performed with an electrifying machine, A: number of pith 
figures, collected on a conductor, in a grave and orderly manner, upon 
being excited, after much restless activity, dart suddenly away in every 
direction, in a reckless, feverish manner, as diverting to contempls ate as 
it is incomprehensible to account for. Some dart off once—others 
jostle and waver before they take their Geparture—-and one or two 
alwavs remain for some time, as if in grave incertjtude, until, 
unable to resist the impulse, they fly away like lightning, and 
appear, 

Something very like this movement is now commencing amongst us; 
and in another fortnight the Continent will be overrun by travelling 
English; and preparations for the reception of our sovereigns have 
alreedy been made in all the hetels. No matter in what country—whe- 
ther it be at the Hétel Meurice, or the Heerenlogement, or the Gasthaus 
zum . heinberg, or the Albergo della Posta, or even the Astor House at 
New: York, Shephard’s at Cairo, Delmonico’s at San Francisco, or, for 
aught we know to the contrary, the Crown and Compass at the North 
Pole—at all these places polyglot waiters have been engaged (English 
predominant), and large stocks of London bottled porter laid in. 

Now it is that Bradshaw sells in double quantities—British and Con- 
tinental, and Ostend, Calais, Boulogne, and Havre r Now the 
inns at Southampton, Brighton, Folkestone, Dover, and London-bridye 
have constant change of passengers, with mighty lugg 
only. Now the cockney Rhine, and her graceful sistei 
Moselle, rub up their boats, and prepare their banks for any amoun* of 
deposits. Now all the fibs about Rolandzeck and the Drachenfels, and 
the Lurleyberg are read over again by the romantic, and profanely 
scoffed at by the unbelieving: and folks take sketches of points on which 
tons of biack lead must, years ago, have been expended; and drink 
hock perpetually, beginning at six in the morning, because the vy are on 
the Rhine, and it is cheap; and bathe at Baden, being g in periec ‘t health, 
to cure themse ives ; anc i, after Shakspeare, think Murray’ s handbooks 
the greatest works ever written. 

Now, still further, the large family of the Smiths—whose different 
members have won battles, lost prize-fights, composed sermons, wrilten 
farces, and been knighted, transported, presented at Court, and hanged— 
these ‘good eo e also flock abroad, and meet all their friends there. 
More Murray’s “ Handbooks” everywhere—up on the top of the Righi, 
and down at ‘the bottom of the ‘Ge -mmi—lying on the tables of the 
lonely convent of “ Great St. Bernard, an id ¢ heque ring the reading+ 
rooms of the lively Interlaken. Next to Galignani Me ssenger, there 
is notoing im the wort up b 4S SUC th a won ie ri ul iv shi t-the- way cireul i= 

ion. I amidst 

Switzerla ‘i 
they 
drink Li 
ing in tl 
be § nm 


Teo 
Ke 


reason 


at last, 


so dis- 


‘joice. 


for one night 
, the beautiful 


glories of 


lelw ald, as 


ir tastes are consulte ihe 


gaze on 
don p 

ieir ea xd wooden nut 

Lif 


cracker, Wrap} 
k find the “faire 

Zurich’s fuic daughters” dressed in the newest English patterns, they 
may be sure enterprise is asleep for time. Stili further.away, the 
active inhabitants have prepared for’the [uglish outbu They 
get Windsor soap under the shadow of Vesuvius and they need it after 
an ascent); they y can buy Day and Martin’s bla satter adirty walk 
through Constantinople (and they need it equ: uly )3. Professor Hollu- 
way dispenses his pills at Athens for them (whiel h, perhaps, they do not 
necd so much); and it is hard indeed, if at the ‘stronghold “of steel, 
Damascus, they do not find some Birmingham pens to write home with. 
If Paris were the city to which all ro: ids ran, London is the -city from 
which all roads start. If a second Bruce would only go a little further 
south, and Mr. Gordon Cumming a little further north, so as to establish 
a fixed and certain highway through Africa, from Cairo to the Cape of 
Gooi Hope, in another year there would be excursion parties to the 
Equator; and we should have views of Doi ga, Zanzibar, Kaoonda, and 
other strange places, where Mr. Sher.ff N lished a Paletot 
Consulship. Railways would follow, as a matter of course; and the 
EF quinc «e tial Line be the cheapest, as its heat could boil.its own water. 
Bra shaw, already a large book, would become the size of Bolin’s Guinea 

Catalogue, and rejuire a regulation buffalo Overland portmanteau to 
itself; and the Ethiopian Melodies would be discovered to be as un- 
known in their presumed country as the Syrian Paletot in Jerusalem, 
or the Persian Sherbet at Bagdad. 

It must not be supposed that the decline of the Season alone takes 
the Smiths, Wests, the Browns, Jones’s and Robinsous, abroad to all 
these places, for pleasure merely. L»st year we encountered a strange 
fish in the far east, who was ‘certainly not a fashionable tourist. He 
had been ‘everywhere—which comprises: an extended tour—and yet we 
could no actly make out wherefore-he had thus travelled. At last 

>» we discovered, | id been taiking, ail in a breath, about 
w Yo k, and | ster; and we ven- 
riled a creat ae 
plied, with a 
ue and the cholera into’ 


a bill of Rowla thev. do no 


the 


tex 
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” 
gl 


é ray say Th 
“ [ve foll ywed the plag 
Levant this year.” 

«“ You have been fortunate to escape them,” we suggested. 

«“ Not at all; diet did it,” he answered “No kickshaws for me; 
kebobs and pillaffs and other nastiness—English fare, 
all the world over.” 

We hinted at the occasional di 

“ Not at all, sir. I never travel without 


dressinz-case.” Ty ee 
‘here was something verv stran und awrfnl Be se adi 
iected with ¢ 


at he m con 
at dvertis ed an showing 


it provincial accent. 
corner of the 


every 


no 
sir; roast beef 
culty of procuring that national dish. 
half a dozen oxen in my 
We 
sriodical 
how many 


had some fa be 
which last winter 
adful living things, as well as ghosts and giants, could be put ina 
box. Fortunately he soon relieved us from our 
usibility. ile took a sm all lozenge from his waiste 
and ob-erved, “There, sir; that’s a compressed round of beet: 
oped as made that could puta flock of sheep into a snuti-box. 
~ ir 
‘did i, and found that it was very like unp 
imipi assion we turned t oe convers sation, aud asked, 


Athens 


with a snee 


yaAliINe Pl idle, 


di 


work distressing 
oat p 
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compre! 


leasant glue; to conceal 


our 
rou think of 


r ed 
piled, 


7 
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1 4 \ say -} neo 
out 3 travelling tor a Manchester house. 


onstantinople please you taost ¢ 





Ah, that’s something like a place—great peop he the Turks, sir, I 

sold half-< a-gross the first day I got there. They were all children’s 

| handkerchiets too—cotton ones, the alphabet round them, and a dancing 

bear in the middle, I persuaded them that the letters were spells 

against Russia, and that the bear was the Emperor, and the man 

making him danee, Mr. Cobden. ‘They’d heard of him, bless you, heaps 
of times; and so J did a capital business. ‘as 

“ How did you find Egypt ?’ 

“No great things; the climate’s too dry, Nobody ever has a cold in 
their head there, except the travellers on the Nile, from the night-dews. 
But that does no good: they are all nobs, and bring their own hand- 
kerchiefs with them. No; give me Lincolnshire when the floods are 





ending g blinds | 


out, in the influenza time. It’s worth all your Athenses put together— 
that it is,” 

Our friend quitted us at Malta, to try 
fared there, or what impressions he carried away of the city, we have 
never heard. In meeting him, we-discovered one of the drivi ing set, to 
whose restless e1 e are indebted tur our English comforts abroad ; 
and therefore we introduced him. His “co mpres ed meat,” with- 
out doubt, formed editerranea ulations. In time, 
he, and others of his kind, will import anchovy paste to the Sandwich 
Islands; establish sherry-cobblers in Iceland; and send air-tight tins of 
Cambridge sausages to Turkey. 

, s time this ot n the re 
left town. Monster double-ex 
packe ed carriages on thei 


his luck at Tunis. How he 


another of his M an spec 


ands, half London will have 
ined trains, with twenty or thirty well- 
leavin : termini every hour for 
cheap ex which we believe will end in “‘Lo 
for a shilling,” are taking off additional hundreds: 
as ants, over all the show: spots 


i8 1 


5, are 


cursions, 


tourists 
of 


general y are runving, as thick 
Europe; and those who cannot afford either time or money for 
Continental scramble, still cannot stay at home, but establish themselves 
with a false medium, through which they comfortably find a Switzer- 
land on Hampstead Heath, a Baden-Baden Rosherville, a Versailles 
at Hampton Court, ora reflection of the Desert on the duil, level sanis 
of Worthing. ALBERT SMITH. 
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lese Minister, are extracts from 4 
of his embarkation for England :— 


The following passa 
letter from C 


lative to the Nep 
alcutta, written on the very day 
**CatcurTa, April 7. 

* The the most remarkable one 
you have receiv vd thi s cent 1 ”) sa clever, quiet, intellectual 
B Hind oo ge 1 ! believe i 1 Unitarian, and died in 
Dwarkanath Ta at home appeared to think 

, Was * was rich only, or thought to be so. 
The Pasha of Eg ypt w xt door , anda Mahomedan ; but 
our * Minister and Commander the N sh from his moun- 
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can | 


| inquisitive, 


| and att 





in- | ¢ 


} dire 


tains, isa genuine and inost strict Hindoo—a noblem tajpoot caste and 
the Goorka or the. most v t, and now ependant of the 
native states. As he will prob ab i ree months, you 
may perhaps see, and wiil, 32 years of 
nly; rather slight in rmed 3; firm, and agile as a 
; forming a strong conti stout, or, rather, fat_ brothers, who 
ny him. His features arc pears to have great 
ical courage. On his w r, passing through 
jungly shores of the ; » exciting his atten- 
tion, recardless of tic rs and al ors, and to the great ajar: of his followers, 

«d overboard into the v r or mud, but returned equally safe and un- 


nearly sole 
1 r 45 
rested by He is 
stron 
hart st with his t 


phys 


in my letters.to our sisters ;. it might hor- 
1 feelings, but will add to the ro- 
ither was, nephew to the late Prime 
| giment of Goorkas, visited 
o, this young man (Jung 

co red against the lives 


intere aber: your | visitor. 
Minister of Nepaul, Mahtub Sing! 
Calcutta some few year: < 
dor) discovered that his uncle, 
nself and brothers—for what reason know not; whereupon, slinging his 
double-barrelled rifle over his shoulder, he proceeded to the Durbar (coune iland 
ae il-room), confr Minister tharged him with the intent. 
i hot words ; when-our hero, 
I ad n the spot. <A bloody 
people and Sree Jung and his 
who. were * with hi The torn ” were 
nearly all cut to pi r with the loss of one bi killed in the 
fray, was victorious ; and immediately, all bloody as he was, and his gun upon 
his shoulder, hastened to the King, told his own story, declared it was in selt- 
preservation, and demanded the al sente! at one The Monarch, how- 
ever, thinking it better to conciliate such a spirit, told him in re ply that he had 
no doubt the slain minister had been in the wrong and : ir : the right; on 
which * staying no further question, ried Dé wk to tl i 


Ml 


daha 


of hi 


ces. 


ice 


d himse vile 


Ui Course, 


hould somewhat sho vlism. 


amon r 


tion ¢ 
ed tj 
lucation, 


rst any who, icnorant 
ind, morals, doc- 
rnwell or-ordinary 
his tact, and energy 
come Hh army and people ; 
to England as one of the ma gradual but sure 
measures and steps which the hty is paving Asia with civi- 
lisation. His power Mini (over life and death), and 
is, indeed, greater than lé is § ‘reign. I suspect that, lil 
facheth, ‘he shall be King 1ereafter. , sent one (whom, in 
point of fact, Sré r 1¢) is nothing, or little more 
than a boy and a puppet ntelligent, ene hi ed, ambitious, 
and politic, knowing that the Comna sc ter is nearly out, and 
erving that our conquests are extending right and , he probably 
well to conciliate the Queen of England on hx His visit, the 
which no one knows the precise object), may probably arise from mixed fe 
and motives of policy, ambition, curiosity, ee a love of show and a ve 
He gave me to understand tt his leaving Nepaul on this mission was 
opposed, and that he had to steal away, as it Ww , to effect it. It is to be I 
that ety he nglish will not kill him with balls, routes, late hours, 
colds. ld, however, is his element. Were he not to return 
oa tee would net dare, I am told, to return to Nepanul. 
* Previous to the return of the troops v h had escorted him here, I witnessed 
his leave-taking. First, the officers, after each receiving either pay or a present 
of money (which he and his brothers touched), stood in front, and one by one 
addressed him. He * , and afte tance, as it appeared to me, 
and many repeated salaams, withdre They conrse, spoken in Goor! 
but, on their leaving he turned ar vlained to me in Hindostanee the purport 
of their address. ‘ They say it is p t upon them that they have to 
return to Nepaul without me , that t 1 in safety here, and it 
is eq jually their duty 1th sir a fety. § told them, 
‘It is well j on my return from Ei you ¢ do so: come n again to 
t ‘ They : 5 said he 
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SKETCHES OF ST. PETERSBURG. 

(From our own Corre sponde 
A PAINTER.—THE GUNS OF THE 

INUNDATION, &« 
THERE are not many capitals in world to which an accomplished painter 
of costumes, matmers, and of human inter might, with 
profit to himself and entertainment to his admirer 
cursion, as to St, Petersburgh. 
would be amply #épaid to such a tourist. 
a few features of its Winter physiognomy. 
remarkable. About tlie beginning of M 
iment, this mazy world of palaces, canals, and quay ort 
sand miles to the south; A week ago, and tl nmoime f Reanmur (re- 
member, of Reaumur) Wad marked thirty ree ezi point 
(June) it is from twenty-five to thirty deeree: i 
day, all was ice, now the | trees are budd H 
a beauty and variety. en of nature, too, is infir 
foliage more thick, than in our temperate cli 
is more remarkable than even its rapidity 
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Every here and there al l 
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a-half long, as straight as an arrow, ¢ running through the” very 
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EMIGRATION OF DISTRESSED NEEDLEWOMEN. 


ALTHOVGH in our review of the Season, we have necessarily treated of public 
amusements, we ought not to lose sight of the fact that one striking charac- 
teristic of the past year has been that in the midst of so much pleasure. some of 
the most distinguished votaries of fashion have employed themselves in works of 
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EMIGRANT NEEDLEWOMEN ON DECK. 


active benevolence. The;movement on behalf of the distressed needlewomen ot 
London was a glorious instance of this interesting feature in the English 
character. From time to time the ladies and gentlemen who had de- 
voted themselves to this work of benevolence, were enabled to despatch, 
in emigrant vessels, successive bodies of female emigrants, many of them 
rescued from the very depths of poverty and suffering, and all more or less ob- 
jects of deep commiseration. The assembling of these voyagers on board the 
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vessels, the addresses made to them by Mr. Sidney Herbert, the Rev. Mr. Quekett, 
and others, and the personal interest taken in their fate by the noble ladies who 
had been working so hard in their behalf, were among the most touching inci- 
dents of the day. 

We give two Illustrations, one representing the deck of one of these ships; the 
other the between-decks, with the female emigrants making their arrangements 
for the voyage. 
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EMIGRANT SHIP, BETWEEN DECKS 
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PROROGATION OF PARLIAMENT. 


On Thursday, as previously announced, her Majesty prorogued 
Parliament in person. The pageant as usual attracted vast numbers, 
the various avenues in the Park, from Buckingham Palace to the 
Horse Guards, and the street thence to the House of Lords being 
densely thronged with the lieges, who at once gratified their curiosity 
and testified their loyalty by an inquisitive gaze and a hearty cheer 
as her Majesty and Royal Consort and the gorgeous cortége passed 
along. Before twelve o’clock the windows in the neighbourhood of 
Whitehall exhibited a gay assemblage of fashionably dressed ladies 
and gentlemen, anxious to testify their loyalty to the reigning 
Sovereign. 

The doors of the House of Lords were opened at twelve o’clock for 
the admission of those who had been so fortunate as to obtain the 
necessary tickets, and before one almost every seat was occupied by 
Peeresses and other ladies, whose elegant and gay attire, combined 
with the gorgeousness of the edifice, presented a most magnificent 
and imposing spectacle. 

At one o’clock a detachment of the Guards arrived, and lined the 
whole of the way from the Palace to Westminster Hall; being as- 
sisted in the performance of their duty by a strong body of police, 
under the superintendence of the Chief Commissioners. 

At twenty minutes before two, the Queen and Prince Albert left 
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Buckingham Palace, passing. through the entrance to the Horse 
Guards at two o’clock. In ten minutes from this time, the guns 
announced the arrival of the Queen at the House of Lords; and in 
another five minutes her Majesty entered the House, preceded by the 
heralds and officers of state, bearing the Mace, the Sword, the Cap 
of Maintenance, and the Crown upon a velvet cushion. Her Majesty, 
led by her Royal husband, and attended by her ladies, ascended the 
steps leading to the throne, Prince Albert taking his’seat on her left 
hand. Having aver ge f bowed to the House, and seated ‘herself, 
her Majesty requested all present to be likewise seated; when the 
Usher of the Black Rod was commanded to summon the House of 
Commons to attend, who shortly afterwards returned, accompanied 
by the Speaker and a great many members of the Lower House. 

The Speaker then advanced to the bar, and made his obeisance to 
her Majesty, which she graciously and courteously acknowledged. 
He immediately addressed the Queen in a short speech, in which he 
briefly alluded to some of the more prominent measures which had 
occupied the attention of the House of Commons during the session 
now brought to a close. 

Her Majesty then gave her Royal assent to the following public 
and private bills :—Spitalfields and Shoreditch New Street ; Transfer 
of Improvement Loans (Ireland); Law Fund Duties; Savings’-Banks 
etna A Holyhead Harbour ; Lough Corrib Improvement Company 

ompensation (Ireland); General Board of Health (No. 3); Consoli- 
dated Fund Appropriation; Crime and Outrage Continuance; and 
Friendly Societies. 

The Lord Chancellor Wilde then, kneeling, presented to her Ma- 





jesty a copy of the following Speech, which she read with great clear- 
ness of intonation and distinctness of pronunciation :— 


THE QUEEN’S SPEECH. 
My Lorps AND GENTLEMEN, 

T have the satisfaction of being able to release you from the duties 
of a laborious session. The assiduity and care with which you have 
applied yourselves to the business which required your attention, 
merit my cordial approbation. 

The act for the better government of my Australian colonies will, I 
trust, improve the condition of those rising communities. It. will. 
always be gratifying to me to be able to extend the advantages of 
representative institutions, which form the glory and happiness of my 
people, to colonies inhabited by men who are capable of exercising, 
with benefit to themselves, the privileges of freedom, 

It has afforded me great satisfaction to give my assent to the act 
which you have passed for the improvement of the merchant naval 
service of this country. It is, I trust, calculated to promote the 
welfare of every class connected with this essential branch of the na- 
tional interests. 

The act for the gradual discontinuance of interments within the 
limits of the metropolis, is in conformity with those enlightened views 
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STATE DINING-ROOM AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE.—(SEE NEXT PAGE.) 
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which have for their object the improvement of the public health. ‘I 
shall watch with interest the progress of measures relating to this 
important subject. 

I have given my cordial assent to the act for the extension of the 
elective franchise in Ireland. I look to the most beneficial conse- 
quences from a measure which has been framed with a view to give 
to my people in Ireland a fair participation in the benefits of our 
representative system, 

I have observed with the greatest interest and satisfaction the mea- 
sures which have been adopted with a view to the improvement of 
the administration of justice in various departments, and I confidently 
anticipate they will be productive of much public convenience and 
advantage. 


GENTLEMEN OF THE HovsE or Commons, 

The improvement of the revenue, and the large reductions which 
have been made in various branches of expenditure, have tended to 
give to our financial condition stability and security. I am happy to 
find that you have been enabled to relieve my subjects from some of 
the burthens of taxation, without impairing the sufficiency of our re- 
sources to meet the charges imposed upon them. 


My Lorps AND GENTLEMEN, 


Iam encouraged to hope that the treaty between Germany and 
Denmark, which has been concluded at Berlin under my mediation, 
may lead, at no distant period, to the restoration of peace in the north 
of Europe. No endeavour shall be wanting on my part to secure the 
attainment of this great blessing. 

I continue to maintain the most friendly relations with foreign 
powers; and I trust that nothing may occur to disturb the general 
peace. 

I have every reason to be thankful for the loyalty and attachment 
of my people, and while I am studious to preserve and improve our 
institutions, I rely upon the goodness of Almighty God to favour my 
efforts, and to guide the destinies of this nation. 


The Lord Chancellor then, in her Majesty’s name and by her Ma- 
jesty’s command, declared the Parliament prorogued until the 15th 
of October next. 

Her Majesty descended from the throne, and bowing graciously to 
the assembled Peers, left the House, accompanied by her Royal Con- 
sort, and attended by the Royal suite. On disrobing, her Majesty 
resumed her seat in the state carriage, and, amidst a flourish of 
trumpets and the clash of the bands of the Guards, the procession re- 
turned by the same route to Buckingham Palace. 


STATE DINING-ROOM, BUCKINGHAM-PALACE. 


Tue State Dining-Room is a very handsome and spacious apartment, 
forming the southern extremity of the suite of state-rooms. It was 
not one of those built by George IV., but it was commenced by Wil- 
liam IV., and finished by her Majesty, as is commemorated by the 
monagrams in the circular panels in the walls. The room is lighted 
by windows on one side only, which look into the Palace gardens. 
The ceiling is coffered at the sides, and formed into three large com- 
partments on its soffit by bands, inclosing sunken panels, enriched 
with roses. The large compartments rise somewhat in a domical 
form, and are filled with leaf foliage and large roses of elaborate cha- 
racter. The bands and spandrils forming the coving of the room 
spring from trusses of nice design, and are very highly wrought in 
floral ornaments. The chief entrances are at the north end of the room, 
one being from the ball-room, the other from the picture-gallery—a fire- 
place, with looking-glass over, dividing them. At the southern end is 
a deep recess, the extremity of which is almost filled by a huge 
looking-glass, in front of which, during state balls or dinners, the 
beaufet of gold plate is arranged, producing a most magnificent effect. 
Over the fire-place at the eastern side of the apartment is the full- 
length portrait of George IV. in his coronation robes, painted by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, in a most elaborately carved frame; and on either 
side are portraits of Frederick Prince of Wales and his Consort, and 
some other members of the Royal Family of former days. The 
spaces between the windows are filled up with huge looking-glasses, 
he chandeliers are of very neat character. 

The scene we have represented in our Engraving is a small dinner 
party at the Palace, in which much of the splendour of Royalty is 
carried out in the,exquisite arrangement and ornaments on the table, 
but no beaufet set out in all its effulgent glory. Her Majesty takes 
the centre of the table, Prince Albert being on her left hand. 

There is no gilding or colour in the decorations of the room, all the 
walls and enriched ceiling being of very neat stone tint. 














THE CIVIL LIST. 


The following protest has been entered upon the journals of the House of 
Lords :— 

1. Because the Civil List arrangement is framed upon statements laid before 
Parliament, with the full knowledge of the Ministers of the Crown, those state- 
ments being in the nature of estimates upon which the grant of income is to be 
made. 

2. Because those statements contain a minute detail of the expenses for which 
provision is made, including the salaries of officers and even the wages of ser- 
vants, and the grant is made on the supposition by all parties to the arrange- 
ment that such salaries ‘are to be always paid. 

3. Begause, even as to the other heads of expenditure provided for, there is an 
understanding of all parties that nearly the same sums will be required during 
the continuance of the arrangement. 

4. Because no. supposition ever entered the mind of Parliament in making 
the grant, that large savings were to be effected out of the income granted, and 
on the contrary the. accumulation of wealth in the hands of the Sovereign is 
wholly alien to the spirit of our constitution, which requires the Monarch to be 
lependent upon Parli t for the revenue by which his state and dignity shall 
be supported. ite, 

5. Because any. such accumulation by means of savings upon the Civil List 
has a direct. tendency to diminish the splendour and impair the dignity of the 
Crown, and soto defeat the very purposes of the grant. 

6. Because for these reasons it is the undoubted right of Parliament to obtain 
information from time to time touching the amount of the savings under the 
several heads of the Civil List expenditure, and the rather because if there were 
a deficit instead of-a saving,|Parliament would be of course applied to for aid, 
whereas the public never can directly benefit by any surplus how considerable 
soever. 

7. Because the amount. of such savings must form an important matter in 
considering the ‘applications from time to time made for Parliamentary aid in 
the establishment oF the younger branches of the Royal Family during the reign 
of the Sovereign to whom the grant of the Civil List income was made, as well 
as in future arrangements which the wisdom of Parliament may make with re- 
spect to the rights and claims of the Crown, a id 

8. Becanse no ble risk to the subsistence of the Civil List arrangement 
made with the Sovereign at the commencement of the present reign, can arise 
from giving the information sought ; and there can be noi discl 








licacy in 4 
the amount of the savings supposed, on good grounds, to have been effected, in- 
asmuch as:those savings must by law be made known to departments of the Go- 
vernment which are under no obligation to conceal them, and it must be made 
known under;which head of the Civil List expenditure the saving, if any, has 
been made, or.the deficiency, if any, has arisen. 

9. Because the accounts before Parliament appear to state the amount of the 
savings—for example, £38,750 for the year ending the 5th of April, 1850; and, 
if this is an incorrect statement, or if, in reality, the statement bears reference 
to some other matter than that which it seems to regard, justice to all parties 
requires that this should be explained and set right. But if, as appears, such 
savings have been effected, there can be no reason why Parliament should not be 
informed of the branches of expenditure on which they have been so effected. 

10. Because it appears that, independent, of the Civil List revenue, and of 
£12,000 paid last year into the privy purse,from the revenue.of the Duchy of 
Lancaster, £29,000 have been from the revenue of the I y of Cornwall 
for the service ofthe Duke of Cornwall—a service which, at that illustrious 
Prince’s tender age, can hardly require so large a provision; and no one has 
ever contended that into such an expenditure Parli t has not both the right 
fully to inquire, and the practice of so inquiring. 

(Signed) BRovucHaM. 





structive fire broke out in the Kanturk Workhouse aSreland, 


) y evening week, by which in a few hours the entire building of the 
faaiy house, the dining hall, kitchen, bake-house, mill sn part of the 
southére wing was burned to tle ground—nothing left of this fine building but 
thé wells. A part of the bedding was saved. No lives lost. 
dental, and the building was insured. 


The fire was acct- 
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FISHING EXCURSIONS UP THE THAMES. 
EXCURSION I.—RICHMOND TO TEDDINGTON. 


GENTLE reader, Parliament is “‘up”—the law courts are closed—all the world is 
out of town, and business is so dull as hardly to repay the trouble of opening 
the shutters. Suppose we take a trip up the river and go a-fishing? You start, 
and shrug your shoulders; “you are no fisherman; never held a rod in your 
life,” and so forth. But what of that? It’s never too late to learn; and fishing 
is precisely one of those few artsof which it may be averred that the learning of 
them is by no means the least pleasant part; every step and stage in your pro- 
gress being marked by some incident of novelty, and every incident spiced by 
expectation, enlivened by surprise, crowned, perhaps, with triumph, which is all 
your own, and is none the less prized because it is cheaply bought, and may 
happen to be shared at the same moment by hundreds of fellow sportsmen in 
the same line. 


The Fishing season on the good old “ Father Thames ” is now at its prime, and 
will eontinue improving for some months to come; and, perhaps, if a man 
wanted to enter upon his apprenticeship in the “ gentle craft,” he could not do 
so in a better school. The professional fishermen who dwell in the various vil- 
lages along the banks, and whose mantles and whose punts have descended from 
father to son for generations, are reckoned some of the ‘‘ cunningest hands in the 
world ;” and well they may be so, for the fish here are cunning too ; indeed, 
seeing how long and how pertinaciously they have been tempted, tickled, and 
tampered with by Cockney sportsmen of all shades and grades, the only wonder 
to me is that they are ever caught at all. But they are to be caught, as you 
es presently see. 

ore starting again, I say, to the Tyro, begin at the beginning, and, if you 
would learn well, be content to pay for i a " seine 
learning. Depend upon it, it is more in- 
dependent and more profitable in the 
end. Your great dons of amateur fish- 
eimen are a jealous, cantankerous, soli- 
tary, suspicious, supercilious lot, and 
avoid “a beginner” as instinctively as 
they would a mad dog. Seek not to 
fraternize with these “old hands” until 
you can pass unobtrusively through the 
first routine formule of the art—such 
as adjusting your rod and line, choosing 
your own bait and putting it on your- 
self, plumbing and ground-baiting your 
bottom (when yon are bottom-fishing), 
and, above all things, holding your 
tongue. When you can accomplish all 
these matters tolerably well, you may 
pass muster, and may hope to be ad- 
mitted into social fellowship at the fish- 
ing quarters, wherever they may be, 
with the oldest of the initiated; and 
then, if modesty and observation be hap- 
pily combined in your natural endow- 
ments, you cannot fail to pick up many 
valuable hints as to the nicer arcana of 
your adopted art. 

You are impatient to be off; and 








he will be charmed with the rural and varied aspect of the scene which lies be- 
fore him, the old tower of Twickenham Church crowning the distance on the left, 
in the middle and on the right the “ Ait,” and a straggling array of punts and 
fishing boats surrounding it in various directions. Turning to the left in search 
of Pope’s Villa, his unaccustomed eye will be struck with the appearance of a 
gaudy pile of a sort of mixed Swiss and Chinese order, which has been recently 
built by a gentlemen retired with a fortune from the tea business, and which 
striking “ object” now occupies the site of the elegant poet’s late residence. The 
present fortunate possessor is said to have paid a large price for this little plot of 
ground, erst sacred to the Muses, and an inscription over the gate, on the road- 
side, informs the passer-by that— 


_ “On aaa stood, till es) the House of ALEXANDER Por; the grotto that formed its 
8 ini ) 





Sic transit !—But come—no moral reflections: the fisherman has baited the 
ground and baited your hook, and thrown out your line, with a great bullet at 
the end of it, which flops into the water. You are going to fish for barbel, 
“ledger” fashion ; or, rather, if you wish for sport, I should advise you to let 
your cicerone continue to handle the tackle until there is a bite; for there is a 
certain art required in “‘striking”’—quickly, smartly, but not too violently—so 
as to secure the hook in the fish’s mouth, thus making him “ safe,” 
and when this is done, he will give you the line to play with him, 
and land him, by means of the “gaff,” or landing-net, which he, with 
alacrity, will get out for the purpose. Depend upon it, this is the pleasantest 
way for a beginner ; he will have more sport with a “ division of labour,” than 
by attempting to do it all himself. But you may have another line out, if you 
please, and try float-fishing for barbel or roach, as the case may be; 
in either of which cases be careful of one thing, as the first step towards a pro- 
per handling of the rod, viz. to keep that part of your line which is above your 
float so tight, or nearly (taking care, however, not to disturb the free 
play of the float): this may be done by holding the rod nearly perpendicular 














Richmond Bridge may be reached in an 
hour, or thereabouts, by boat, buss, or 
rail; so you have your choice of dangers 
by the way. I say Richmond Bridge, because there I consider the Cockney fishing- 
ground to begin; and Richmond to Teddington, I consider his first stage. ’Tis 
true, ancient historians tell of “shoals of roach,” which some two centuries ago 
used to “come down from the country,” as low as the Temple and London 
Bridge; and of one John Reeves, a waterman of Essex stairs (obiit circa 1730), 
who used to watch daily for their arrival, and then go round to apprise his 
customers, aldermen or barristers learned in the law, as the case might be, who 
forthwith, to the prejudice of books and book debts, came out to catch them. 
Those merry times have passed away, thanks to gas and steam, and the teeming 
sewers of modern Babylon; and although we still hear of certain fantastic 
barbel and roach, who at certain hours of the day disport themselves round 
certain piles of the unsightly and dangerous bridges of Battersea and Putney, I 
consider it idle for the London fisherman, intent upon business, to waste his 
energies at any intermediate place between the Custom House and Richmond. 

As we are starting rather & improvise for a single day’s excursion, I will not, 
as some of the masters of old have done, impose upon you the task of cutting, 
seasoning, and shaping your own rod; manufacturing your own line; rearing 
or preparing your own bait, and so forth (all this was very well in that primi- 
tive age when that noble point in political economy, the * division of labour,” 
was not understood, and when Piscator, setting out for a day’s fishing at Ware, 
“stretches his legs up Tottenham Hill,” and thinks nothing of it, instead of 
going quietly by the Eastern Counties Railway): depend upon it, that, as a tyro, 
you can be much better supplied for all essential pu: , at the cost of a pound, 
at any fishing-tackle shop in town, than by all your own patching and planning ; 
besides, whatever you may turn out to be deficient in, our fisherman will find 
you when we get afloat. Neither will I trouble yon with a detailed account of the 
natural history, family connexions, and peculiar habits of the various members 
of the finny tribe whom you are looking forward to the pleasure of inveigling 
into your custody. These are all matters which you will take more relish for, 
and better understand, as you advance further in the practice of the art; and 
at present you are too much engrossed with the exciting expectation of a 
fine day’s sport of a novel kind, to give 
ear to any such dry details: you want 
to fill that basket, of most modest di- 
mensions, with fish of your own catch- 
ing; and you care very little what sort 
of fish they may be, nor how they may 
be caught. 

I may just observe, by the way, that, 
however saucy ignoramuses may con- 
demn fishing for its monotony, and twit 
fishermen for their patience, which they 
consider allied to stupidity, there is, per- 
haps, no sport which effers such a variety 
of prey, nor which puts the ingenuity of 
man to so many devices and expedients 
in the catching of them. 

These devices and expedients may be 
classed under three principal heads — 
float or bottom-fishing, trolling, and fly- 
fishing. In the first two the bait is sunk 





RICHMOND “ DEEPS.” 


when you drop in the bait near the punt, and then lowering the point forwards 
as the float travels from you with the stream. The advantage of this rule is that 
it enables you always to have command over your hook at an instant’s warning ; 
and whether your customer be roach or barbel, you cannot be too quick with him, 
if you would lodge him in your basket. When I speak of quickness, I apply it 
only to the act of “ striking,” which secures the hook ; it must not be continued 
to the lugging of the fish out of the water in the first instance, an operation which 
must be done gradually and with caution. Many inconveniences may result from a 
spasmodic attempt to land a fish on the first bite: if the fish be a heavy one, 
the rod, or line, or both may break ; if it be a very light one, it will fly over 
your head, the hook becoming entangled in branches of trees, or the tackle 
of your neighbour; finally, by tearing your line out of the water too convul- 
sively, you may chance to bring it away with a bare hook, the fish being gone, 
which hook in its gyrations may lay hold of your own ear, or the finger or nose 
of your neighbour. 

This mischievous propensity of erratic hooks is, I can assure you, no laughing 
matter ; nor is it very easy to get rid of the incumbrance, unless you know the 
principle upon which to act. I once recollect seeing a very grave individual 
walking into a certain village, from a neighbouring fishing-ground, with the 
hook on his line in his nose! He did not know how to rid himself of it. Now, 
clumsy practitioners would try to férce the hook back, by which means they 
must infallibly tear away a part of your flesh in the barb. Others talk of cutting 
the flesh down to the hook, which will then come out clean, leaving, however, 
a clean scar, and one no joke to bear while it heals. Now, the proper method on 
the occurrence of such an accident is this:—Cut the hook off the line, and cut 
away the waxed thread with which it is whipped to the gut, and then the said hook 
may be very easily removed from the spot where it has fixed itself, drawing it 
backwards by the shank. 

This is enough of instruction for a first day; and see, we have covered the 
bottom of our basket with barbel, roach, and dace, eight or ten pounds weight 
at least ; so we will now go and dine at the little tavern on Eel-pie Island (the 


























in the water; in the last it is dangled 

temptingly along the surface. Again, the 

last two have reference respectively 

chiefly to jack, pike, and trout, lords of 

the stream, neither of whom we are likely to meet with where we are going to~ 
day. So confine your observations at present to float or bottom-fishing, by 
which, between Richmond-bridge and Teddington, we may take, or assist at 
taking, a good many roach, dace, and barbel. 

Thanks to the Thames Angling Preservation Society, aided by the Lord Mayor 
as far as the City jurisdiction extends, the river is now very strictly preserved, 
and cleared of those trading fishermen who used to poach all night, leaving not 
a solitary gudgeon to reward the labours of the angler in the morning. These 
gentry now find a better trade in “teaching the young idea” how to fish than 
they did in purveying for Billingsgate Market; and it is cheering to see how, for 
the requital of eight or ten shillings, they will assistthe stranger, from whatever 
part he come, in plundering their favourite “‘ deeps” of their finny treasures. 

We are now arrived at Richmond, a favoured spot, in which art and nature 
have co-operated with a lavish hand to produce a panorama of exquisite beauty, 
unrivalled in any part of the world, at any period of the world’s history. But I 
must not be tempted to enter upon the picturesque—the more particularly asthe 
reader will find an interesting account of a steam-boat excursion up the river, 
from the Nore to Eton, in the Supplement to the ILLUsTRATED LONDON NEws of 
the 26th of May, accompanied by a panoramic plan of the river. 

Richmond “ Deeps,” or preserved fishing waters, extend from the bridge west- 
ward up to the Duke of Buccleuch’s mansion, where the greensward comes down to 
the water’s edge—a distance of about 790 yards. From a third to half-way 
up, this portion of the stream wiil be found the best for barbel and dace; but the 
“Deep” is often so crowded that there is no room to pick and choose. Upon the 
whole, moreover, I think the young fisherman, out for a day, would do better to 
make his way at once to Twickenham Deeps, a little higher up, where the com- 
poy is more select, the ground more secluded, and the sport, consequently, 

r. 

We will go to Twickenham, however, by water; a skiff will only cost half-a- 
crown for a party ; and on the voyage we shall have an opportunity of observing the 
equipment, conduct, artistic prowess, and probably some stroke of success, of our 
brother sportsmen ; all which will give us zest and courage for our own exploits, 
which are about tocommence. On either bank of the river, at various favour- 
ite spots, we behold small groups of brother “‘ Bobs,” fishing for roach, which are 
remarkably fine and large in the Thames, and the best season of which is just now 
coming on; and, here and there, a solitary enthusiast ‘ whipping” with a black 
gnat, or acommon house-fly, for dace, which fish love the shallow, sharp streams, 
amid oziers and weeds, whence the flies and insects sometimes drop into their 
mouths. That gentleman, you will observe, has taken off his boots, to keep them 
dry, and is up to his knees in water; to counteract the evil effects of which he 
has & small “‘ pistol” of brandy in his pocket. 

Asa sroere rule, I should recommend the inexperienced angler on his first 

to attempt very little. Let him resign himself and his tackle unreservedly 
and complacently into the hands of one of the Coxens or Kemps, or whatever 
may be the name of the worthy fisherman who has taken him and his fortunes 
in ; let him observe carefully all that is done in his behalf, and, with true 
romantic spirit, humming through his teeth, which still hold the “ light cigar,” 
the burthen of some favourite air—as, for instance, ‘Il. pescator di Londra” 
(exense the variorwm reading)—await patiently what is to fall to his lot. 

‘the punt being duly secured at a convenient spot over’ Twickenham “ Deeps,” 
which deeps exteid from'that classicspot- which the reader has so often heard speak 
of, “ Pope’s Villa,” down to the “ Ait,” better known to Cockneys as Eel-pie Island, 


TEDDINGTON. 


middle of the day, when the sun is up, isnever good for fishing) ; and, after that, 
take a trip up to Teddington, where we will continue our sport till sunset. 

All about Teddington there is capital sport; the barbel and dace are par- 
ticularly fine. Here, too, the tide of the river ends (hence the name) : here is 
the first of the series of locks by which the navigation of the river is regulated ; 
and here, at the Weir, is the lowest spot on the river where trout are sometimes 
taken in the season. But this is not to the purpose at present. In our next ex- 
cursion we will go a little higher up the river and in our art. 0. 


Ner Pustic Income or THE Unirep Kinepom.—A return has 
just been presented to the House of Commons, giving an account of the net 
public income of the United Kingdom in the year ending 5th July, 1850 (after 
abating the expenditure thereout defrayed by the several revenue departments), 
and of the actual issues or payments within the same period, exclusive of the 
sums applied to the repemption of funded or paying off unfunded debt, and of 
the advances and repayments for local works, &c. It appears that the total 
ordinary revenue and receipts for the year amounted to £52,778,635 13s. 6d.; 
and consisted of—Customs, £20,615,636 33. 9d.; excise, £14,383,829 5s. 2d. 5 
stamps, £6,802,954 1s. 9d.; taxes (land and assessed), £4,351,531 1s. 2d. ; 
property tax, £5,459,844; post office, £834,000; crown lands, £160,000, &e. 
The expenditure amounted to £49,991,313 12s. 8d. Of this, £27,708,609 3s:1d. 
was the total charge of the funded debt, and £403,896 16s. 6d., the unfunded 
debt. Other items were—civil list, £396,681 2s. 2d.; annuities and pensions 
for civil, naval, military, and judicial services, &., charged by various acts of 
Parliament on the Consolidated Fund, £409,824 16s. 8d. ; salaries and allowances, 
£278,862 19s. 8d.; diplomatic salaries and pensions, £158,963 5s. 7d.; courts of 
justice, £1,086,136 1s. 2d.; miscellaneons charges on the Consolidated Fund, 
£341,690 14s. 7d. The expenditure on the army was £6,577,358 Os. 2d. ; navy, 
£6,381,724; ordnance, £2,375,464 13s. 8d.; miscellaneous, chargeable on the 
annual grants of Parliament, £3,872,101 19s. 5d. The excess of income over 
expenditure is £3,438,358 17s. 4d. To the above return there is appended an 
account of the balances of the public money remaining in the Exchequer on the 
5th of July, 1849; the amount of money raised by the additions to the funded 
or unfunded debt in the year endiag the 5th of July, 1850; the money applied 
towards the redemption of the funded, or paying off unfunded debt; the total 
amount of advances and repayments on account of local works, &c., with the 
difference accruing thereon, and the balances in the Exchecquer on the 5th of 
July, 1850. The balances in the Exchequer, on the 5th of July, 1849, amounted 
to £017,298 18s. 19d.; on the 5th of July, 1850, to £8,900,380 1s. 103d. The 
total amount of advances during this period, for local works, &c., including 
£1086 19s. 9d. for drainage in Great Britain and distressed unions in Ireland, 
was £1,930,366 123. ld.; ditto, of repayments of advances for local, works, 
£1,229,369 163. 5d., leaving the excess of advances over repayments, £700,996 
15s. 8d. Besides this, there has been issued to the Commissioners for the Re- 
duction of the National Debt, to be applied to the redemption of the public debt, 
£348,980 17s. lld., and to the paymaster of Exchequer bills, for payment of 
unfunded debt, £17,707,000. : i 

A great storm and high tide took place on Friday week, in'the 
Lower Shannon. The tide overflowed some embankments and committed 
extensive ravages in the district near the new road in course of construction to 
Mungret. 








Aveust 17, 1850.] 





THE EAGLE. 


Far from the sound of the hunter’s horn, 
On the beetling cliff, by lightnings torn, 
Lonely and drear are thy regal halls, 

High o’er the floods and the waterfalls. 
Where the bleak winds murmur rudely by, 
Thy young come forth to the open sky - 
Their nest is bare to the tempest cloud, 
When the thunder-storm is pealing loud. 
The ancient hold of a fearless race, 

Nature hath charter’d thy dwelling-place. 
Wild king of the rocks, the wing’d, the free, 
Oh, how I envy thy liberty! 


In sunshine and storm, to soar awa 

Where Atlantic roars in its giant play ; 

To trace from thy freehold home afar, 

On his ocean path, the dauntless tar ; 
Lightly to skim o’er the briny foam, 
Awhile with the sportive winds to roam ; 
And then, what joy in thy upward flight, 
To gaze on the sun’s unclouded light! 
Glorious art thou! though wild and rude 

In thy sovereignty of solitude! 

Wild king of the rocks, the wing’d, the free, 
Oh, how I envy thy liberty ! B. V 








CURIOSITIES. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH’S STIRRUP.—SILVER-GILT SALVER. 


TneEsE curious specimens of olden art were exhibited to the Archeological In- 
stitute, assembled at Oxford in June last. 

The Stirrup of Queen Elizabeth is the property of Jesus College, by the heads 
of which it was lent to the Institute, and exhibited in the temporary museum in 
the Taylor Gallery. Elizabeth was a famous horsewoman; and the examina- 
tion of this, the Royal riding-furniture reputed to have been used by the Queen 
of “ Progresses,” excited considerable attention. Of kindred interest wasa table 
in the museum covered with spurs from. Edgehill and Ashdown, which, it was 
remarked, ‘“ spoke yet more strongly than Oxford herself of Charles I., and tae 
reverses which he endured.” 

The -antiquity of Stirrups has exercised the ingenuity of men of learning ; 
and Beckmann has taken some pains to collect and condense their researches. 
No traces of the invention are to be found in the Greek and Latin writers. 
Stirrups are not seen in the equestrian statues of Trajan and Antoninus; Xeno- 
phon does not mention them in his instructions in horsemanship and the art 
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STIRRUP OF QUEEN ELIZABETH, 


of riding; and Julius Pollux does not name them in his 
Lexicon of riding furniture.—See Beckmann’s “History of 
Inventions,” Bohn’s edition, Vol I., pp. 435—442. 

In the King’s House, or Lord .Warden’s Lodge, at Lynd- 
hurst, in the New Forest, is preserved an ancient stirrup, 
said to have been used by William Rufus. It is of iron, and 
was once gilt. Its width at bottom is 10$ inches; depth, 
73; and measured all round it is 2 feet 74 inches. It was 
formerly used as a test for ascertaining what dogs kept 
within the forest should suffer tation, z. e. cutting off 
three claws of each of the fore-feet, to prevent their running. 
If a dog could be drawn through the stirrup, he was to un- 
—_ this operation to disqualify him for the pursuit of 

eer. 

To return to the Archzological Institute, at the Taylor 
Gallery. Prominent among the fine old plate displayed upon 
the tables, was the Salver here engraved. It is silver-gilt, 
in the general form of a shell, embossed with allegorical 
subjects of great diversity, but harmonizing into a very 
characteristic composition. In the bordure advantage is 
taken of the natural forms of shells, in combination with 
the scroll-work of art, diapered with flowers; the lion is 
guardant over the cornucopia, and the two boys appear as 
supporters; the angry bird of Jove scatters its lightnings, 
thongh not to disturb the serenity of the two Tritons, who 
are sporting with a dolphin in the sea beneath. This isa 
remarkably fine specimen of the plate-work of the 17th 
century. It is in the possession of the Earl of Iichester, and 
was exhibited at Oxford by the Hon. Fox Strangeways. 
There are several works of this class preserved in the halls 
of colleges and city companies, where they are sometimes 
used as rose-water dishes; but rarely do we see so richly 
fanciful and elegant a production of the goldsmith’s art as 
that now before us. 


SreAMERS IN AustrRALIA.—The following extract 
of a private letter from Sydney indicates an opening for the 
profitable employment of some additional steamers in New 
South Wales :—‘ Within the last few days the Phenix 
steamer has become a wreck in a southerly gale, about five 
miles from the Clarence River. She now lies stranded on 
the beach high and dry, and quite a wreck. Her engines 
may be saved, and all her spars and gear. Thus you see 
we have lost the only steamer that plied on that important 
line, making an additional opening for a steamer of double 
the size and power of the Phenix, which, indeed, was never 
large enough for the trade. I intend. as soon as I have lei- 
sure, to get you the particulars of all the dividends and pro- 
fits now paid by the Hunter’s River Company, and what the 
Phenix was paying. There is the Port Phillip and Laun- 
ceston line now only about a quarter supplied ; indeed, from 
ten to twelve good steamers equal to the Shamrock, that is, 
about 140 or 150-horse power, and to carry from 200 to 300 
tons of cargo, would find ample employment and es 
profits on the various lines now requiring steamers both to 
the north and south. I wish the public in London could be 
made acqnainted with our wants in this respect, for we have 
no capital here to build new steamers. Our means of inter- 
course along the lines of coast and up our navigable rivers 
have become so limited, that many parts of this country are 
now left in abeyance.” P 4 

The Council of State of France has just decided 
that the Standish Gallery and the Spanish Museum, in the 
Louvre, are the personal property of Louis Philippe. 

There is one place in the Union where lawyers 
are in demand. A correspondent of the Missourt Republican , 
writing from Fort Laramie, says—* If you could manage to 
send us a few of your briefless lawyers, a good judge, and a 
constable or two, I think they would do well in this part of 
the country.” 


(From a Correspondent.) 


Tue “ Viceroy” Jeft New York about one o’clock in the afternoon of Saturday 
the 2st of June, bound for Halifax, and almost immediately after having cleared 
Sandy Hook became enveloped in fog, which continued until seven o’clock on 
Monday evening, when the passengers were alarmed by the cry of “ Land right 
ahead!” —“ Back the engines!” followed by a severe shock. ll hands were 
instantly on the alert, and during two or three hours the wheels were in forcible 
play backwards, while the crew and passengers were engaged in removing every- 
thing heavy to the quarter-deck and throwing the coal overboard ; but, in a short 
time, our hopes of getting her off began to fail, as the tide was rapidly falling, 
and the furnaces were put out by the water, which had risen to within five or 
six feet of the deck. The fog had now quite cleared away, and the night was 
beautiful—we could easily see the land (Shag Island), which was within pistol- 
shot of our bows, rocky and wild, with a light surf.’ A boat was lowered, and 
soundings being taken, it was discovered that we were hanging on a rock mid- 
ships, with plenty of water under our quarter: this, as well as a rocket which 
‘was sent ap from the other side of the island, gave us hopes that, with help, she 
might be got off at high-water. About five o’clock next morning a boat hailed 
us, offering help from H.M. steamer Columbia, which they stated was coming 
round from the other side of the island, and had sent up the rocket: they 
informed us that we were on Shag Island, not far from Barrington Harbour, and 
about seven miles to the north of Cape Sable, and that, in all probability, the 
current of tide setting into the Bay of Fundy had brought us out of our course. 
The Columbia came round to our shortly after; but, as the water had 
gained so much, it was useless to think of getting towed off. The passengers left 
in boats for Barrington, en route for Halifax (hoping to arrive in time for a home- 
ward passage in the Canada, which was advertised to leave on Thursday, the 26th 
inst.), as the distance is only 130 miles by sea, and coasting schooners are very 
abundant. The crew now, with the assistance of Captain Shortland, the com- 
mander of the Columbia, and her crew, set to work to get all the bulk-heads 
perfect, and thus confine the water to one compartment; and on Wednesday a 
messenger was sent to Halifax with the mails, and to request the admiral te lend 
a diving dress. On Saturday the bulk-heads were tight, and the water 
‘was soon pumped out of the fore and aft compariments, leaving the engine-room 
(in which was the leak) still full. Our endeavour now was to get this 
full of puncheons, and thus displace the water, as there was no sign of the return 
of the Halifax messenger. Casks were procured at Yarmouth, and lashed in the 
machinery, paddles, &., and Wednesday, July Ist, was fixed for a grand trial ; 
but on Tuesday, June 30th, a ship of war was descried in the offing, on the clear- 
ing up of a fog, which had continued for some days: she came rapidly towards us, 
and turned out to be H.M. screw-propeller Plumper, which the admiral, with his 
characteristic energy, had dispatched, with the diving-dress, to our assistance, 
the moment he heard of our position. It was too late to attempt any- 
thing that evening; but early in the morning the diver went down into 
the engine-room, and brought up several pieces of her bottom, showing that 
a considerable leak existed, which he was unable to get at, as it was 
under water. The Columbia made every effort to tow her off, but was 
unsuccessful, and again on the following day renewed her attempts with 
no better success. More casks being deemed necessary, a messen- 
ger was despatched to Yarmouth for two schooner loads: the first of these ar- 
rived on Saturday afternoon, and was 
quickly unloaded, but our efforts wére 
again disappointed. That evening a 
heavy breeze set in from the west, 
creating a tremendous surf, which broke 
Over us, and soon strained and tore the 
bottom of the forehold, letting in the 
water to the level of the sea outside. 
Sunday the gale still continued, inso- 
much that the Columbia had to run for 
the harbour, and the Viceroy was letting 
more and more on her broadside every 
tide, leading us to fear that she would go 
over altogether. On the next day she 
‘was condemned, her valuables were sent 
to Yarmouth to be sold, and her hull 
and engines were advertised to be sold 
where they now are. 
Thus ended a voyage, which, had it 
been successful, would have proved a 
great benefit to Ireland; and we must 
only hope that the tragical fate of the 
Viceroy will not prevent the formation of 
a packet station in Galway, or that the 
misfortune which has happened the ta- 
lented and hitherto successful navigator 
who hitherto commanded her may not 
prove injurious to his character, know- 
ing as we do the good sense of the pub- 
lic who will take into consideration the 
concurrence of a rapid current and a 
dense fog, the one hurrying the vessel 
from her course, and the other veiling 
the danger in obscurity. 
The Viceroy is engraved in No. 430 of 
our Journal, 


Post-OrFice.—From returns pre- 
sented to the House of Commons, 
giving the number of letters delivered in 
the United Kingdom for each week in 
which they were counted up to as late a 
period as practicable, it appears that in 
the week ending 2ist February, 1850, 
the total delivered were—England and 
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Postage charged on 
the government departments, £106,923 18s.; and net revenue, exclusive of 
charges of the government departments, £733,863 2s. 114d. The payment made 
by the Post-office for the conveyance of mails by railway in the United Kingdom 
during the year ending 5th January, 1850, was, for work done within the year, 
£128,713 11s, 2d.; for work done in previous years, £99,583 11s.; total £230,079 
5s. 10d. In addition to this amount a sum of £25,000 was paid to the Chester 
and Holyhead Railway Company on account, but the portion for the work done in 
previous years cannot be distinguished, the rate of payment not being fixed. Of 
money orders there were issued from 6th January to 3lst December, 1849, in 
England and Wales, 3,515,839—their amount, £6,880,865 Ils. 2d.; in Ireland, 
358,578—their amount, £592,504 14s. 3d.; in Scotland, 374,474—their amount, 
£679,273 12s. 1d.—total, United Kingdom, 4,245,891; amount £8,152,643 17s. 6d. 
The total of money orders paid in the same period in the United Kingdom was 
4,245,352—their amount £8,158,356 14s. The cost of management, stated above 
at £1,324,562 16s. 10d., includes all payments out of the revenue in its progress 
to the Exchequer, except advances to the Money Order Office of the sum of 
£10,307 10s., disbursed in pensions, as follows:—£4000 to the Duke of Marl- 
borough, £3407 10s. to the Duke of Grafton, and £2900 to the heirs of the Duke 
of Schomburg. Inclusive of these pensions there appears a sum of £17,084 14s 
2d., “charges other than management,” entered above under the “cost of 
management.” The expenses of the Money Order Office throughout the United 
Kingdom, during the year ending 3lst December, 1849, were £70,248; the 
amount of commission, £70,570. Of this £58,770 was for England and Wales, 
£5695 for Ireland, and £6105 for Scotland. 

JENNY Linn’s BroruEr.—It will be interesting to many of our 
readers to hear, that, last week, John Lind, mariner, of Stockholm, son of Hans 
Lind, schoolmaster, 
married in the re; 


the other day at Liverpool 
ted him with a handful’ 
to work for 


in many coun 
flashes of Tightnin 


le for some moments. consciousness returning, the little girl 
screamed out “ ! .* The distracted mother ran towards her 
child, who sat motionless in -his little chair, with his head upon his breast and 
his arms hanging by his side.. She spoke to him, but he answered not; and 
calling in her neighbours, the little fellow who, but a moment or two before, was 
fall of life and vigour, was found to be acorpse.’ Not a single mark was found 
upon his body, excepting a very slight discolouration of the chest. A few yards 
above where he was sitting, the plaster was knocked off the wall to the extent of 
about twelve inches in length and one in breadth; and the middle nob of the 
ornamental work at the head of the clock, which stood in the opposite corner of 
the house, was knocked off. There was also a rent in the floor above the clock, 
and the posts of the bed were found to be slightly damaged. In the bed-room, a 
small piece of plaster was also taken out of the wall above the fire-place, but 
neither the tongs above alluded to, nor the fender or fire-irons, had apparently 
been moved. It would appear that the lightning had descended the chimney, 
through the room floor above the clock, and, being attracted by the tongs on the 
other corner of the house, expended itself upon the unfortunate child sitting 
beneath. The house itself stands in a somewhat prominent situation on the hill. 
FUNERAL OF THE EARL OF DuNRAVEN.—At seven o’clock on Sa- 
turday morning the mortal remains of the late Earl of Dunraven were conveyed 
from the mansion of Adair Manor (Ireland) for interment in the mausoleum 
erected by the deceased nobleman in the churchyard of Adare. Over 4000 per- 
sons, including gentry, farmers, his Lordship’s tenantry, and the peasants of the 
surrounding district assembled to pay the last sad tribute to the memory of a 
good and benevolent resident landlord, whose affectionate solicitude for the in- 
terests of the labouring classes was fully demonstrated in his last moments, by a 
pressing request that his body might be borne to the grave on the shoulders of 
his tenantry, without funeral car or other appendage. The chief mourners on the 
occasion were his two sons, Lord Adare (now Earl of Dunraven) and Hon. W. Quin, 
13th Light Dragoons; Sir W. P. Gallwey, William Monsell, Esq., M.P., Wyndham 
Goold, Esq., Gamaliel Fitzgerald, Esq., Wyndham Fitzgerald, Esq., Richard Fitz- 
gerald,Esq., John Fitzgerald, Esq. The Protestant and Roman Catholicclergy also 
attended ; 1600 of the tenantry walking in procession, with scarfs and hatbands, 
and the deep regret felt for the late Peer was manifested by the sad expressions 
of the multitude assembled. The sarcophagus having been.conveyed to the in- 
terior of the church, Archdeacon Warburton and the Rev. G. Beere, curate of 
the parish of Adare, performed the solemn funeral ceremony; after which the 
coffin was again removed to the burial-ground, and deposited in the family vault. 
Sir Vere de Vere, Sir David Roche, John Croker, Robert Maxwell, Gerald 
Blennerhassett, G. Fosbury, &c., joined the funeral procession; also, Archdea- 
con Warburton, Rev. Richard Dickson, Rev. E. Croker, Rev. R. Maunsell, Rev. 
G. Beere, Rev. G. G. Gubbins, Rev. Thomas S. O’Grady, P.P.. Mr. John Owens, 
of this city, acted as undertaker, and his arrangements gave general satisfaction. 
The shell of the coffin was of Spanish mahogany, upholstered with white satin ; 
outside this one of lead, and a third of oak, covered with rich black silk velvet, 
magnificently mounted. 
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LATE 


Tue Island of Ceylon, always a subject of picturesque attractiveness, has of late 
occupied a prominent position in the pnblic mind, on account of the Reports 
which have just been presented to the House of Commons, by the Select Com- 
mittee of that House “ appointed to inquire into the grievances complained of 








BURNING OF THE AGED HIGH PRIEST OF THE GREAT TEMPLE 
OF KANDY. 


in Ceylon, in connexion with the administration and government of that colony ; 
and to report their opinion whether any measures can be adopted for the redress 

any grievances of which there may be shown just reason to complain ; and, 
also, whether any measures can be adopted for the better administration and 
government of that dependency.” 


MAJOR DAVEY’S TREE, 








THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 


INS URRECTION I 





KANDY, SKETCHED FROM UNDER CASTLE-HILL. 


The interest attached to this inquiry, considerable as it was, from the cir- 
cumstances of the rebellion and the great loss of life attending it, has been 
heightened in no small degree from its having been thought necessary to close 
the doors of the Committee-room to the public, and make the investigation 
strictly private. Nor should it be forgotten that, in this Committee, of which 
Mr. H. Baillie is chairman, there are Mr. Hume, Mr. Disraeli, Mr. Gladstone, 
Sir. J. Walmesley, and Mr. C. P. Villiers. One great spirit associated with 
these, the most illustrious of all, has, alas! gone from among us; and the 
sudden death of Sir Robert Peel has cast a melancholy tinge over the proceed- 
ings in which he;took so deep an interest. 

For our views on these proceedings we refer the reader to the opening page of 
the Number of our Journal published with the present Supplement, and headed 
“Tue CeyLon Inquigies.” Meanwhile, we are happy to be able to give our 
subscribers a glimpse of Ceylon, as pourtrayed in some sketches taken by an 
officer lately returned from that island, and of which we have been kindly per- 
mitted to avail ourselves. 

Two or three of these are illustrative of incidents of the late rebellion; but 
before proceeding to describe these and the others individually, it may not be 
out of place to recall to the minds of our readers the position, appearance, and 
importance of Ceylon. The Cinnamon Isle, or Isle of Spices, as it has been 
sometimes not inaptly called, lies off the southern point of Hindostan, and may, 
to a great extent, be considered the key to the waters of India and to the Eastern 
seas. It possesses the only harbour of note: indeed, we may say the only safe 
haven which we can call our own, in that region of the globe; and Trincomalee 
will not lose by comparison even with Sydney or Rio de Janeiro. 

The productions of Ceylon are numerous and valuable; and it must be pre- 
sumed that, at one time, the natives were more energetic and industrious 
than now, for the Serendib of the ancients sent spices and pearls to Rome 
in the days of the earlier Emperors. At the present time we receive 
from it cinnamon, cardamoms, pepper, cocoa-nut oil, and a great quantity 
of our best coffee. The latter is grown entirely in the elevated regions 
of the interior, known as the Kandian provinces; while all the former 
articles are the productions of the low country and the coast. The 
northern and eastern part of the island is chiefly occupied by Tamils or Mala- 
bars, emigrants from the coast of India; the rest of the low country, forming a 
belt nearly round the island, by Cingalese; while the mountainous region to- 
wards the centre and south is inhabited by Kandians. The people belonging to 
the first of these races are by far the most industrious; while those of the last- 
named race are, like all mountaineers, the most manly and free in their bear- 
ing and ideas. The low-countrymen, or Cingalese proper, are generally lazy, 
cunning, and much given to thieving. In the forests to the eastward of the 
Kandian country roam at large, 

As free as nature first made man,}| 

Ere the base laws of servitude began, 

When wild in woods the noble savage ran, 
the Veddahs, the supposed aborigines of the island—termed of late, by an un- 
doubted authority, ‘the interesting race who dwell in trees ;” the untamable 
and the wntarable wild men of the woods. There is a large number of Malays 
also in the island, introduced originally to supply soldiers for Malay regiments, 
one of which, the Ceylon Rifles, is still kept up. 

The Moormen, a race of Arab descent, who may be styled the Jew merchants 
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of the East, are to be found in the most remote villages, indeed in every corner 
where a bargain is to be driven, or a copper chally* gained. 

When we mention that there are alsomany descendants of the Portuguese and 
Dutch, both quondam masters of Ceylon, as well as a sprinkling of French, and 


TODDY-DRAWER ASCENDING A COCOA-NUT TREE. 


a large number of British, the variety of languages and jargons one hears spoken 
throughout theisland will be readily imagined. 

The whole of this garden of the East (the ancient Paradise, as some have 
strangely supposed) teems with richness, smiles with verdure, ‘‘ and all hut the 
spirit of man is divine.” 





* One of the smallest current coins in Ceylon. 
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ATTACK ON THE WARRIAPOLA STORE, ATTEMPTED ESCAPE OF A PRISONER AT THE BRIDGE NEAR MATELE, 


Our first Illustration represents the attack on the store at Warriapola, where 
the pretender, or King, who figured in the late disturbances, had slept during the 
previous night. The Kandians, after firing on the Ceylon Rifles, who are seen 
in the foreground, fled, a few being shot—one while in the act of leaping from 
an upper window. The King’s palanqueen was found in the store, with an unfor- 
tunate man who had secreted himself in it. The Kandian was immediately shot 
and bayoneted, while the palanqueen was broken into pieces. 

The second Sketch shows the troops crossing the bridge close to Matelé, and 
one of the wounded prisoners, with his arms pinioned, leaping into the river. 
The act was so sudden that the soldiers had no time to stop him. He fell on his 
back in the water, which, though shallow, saved him from the pointed rocks be- 
neath ; and he was retaken apparently not much injured, though the height is 
very great. 

The view of the Commandant’s quarters at Matelé, as also of the gaol, guard- 
room, and thatched barracks, will prove interesting; this being the town first 
sacked by the rebels, and the place in which so many of them were afterwards 
tried by courts-martial and shot. When the rebels entered Matelé, they broke 
open the gaol and liberated the prisoners; at the same time sacking the sub- 
assistant surgeon’s quarters and the hospital, now converted into the Command- 
ant’s house and the guard-room. The barracks were erected by forced labour 
during the existence of martial law. 

The view of Kandy, the capital of the central province, beginning with the 
Government granary on the right, comprises consecutively the Ceylon Rifle 
Mess-house, the Magazine, on an island, and formerly the King’s harem ; the 
Library (once the King’s baths), the great Temple of Kandy, with its oc- 
tagonal tower, the new Episcopal Church, and the Bank. To the right of the 
granary, is seen part of a coffee estate, while behind the centre of the view 
winds ‘‘ Lady Horton’s walk,” a delightful and most picturesque ride, from part 
of which one sees the extensive vale of Doombera, with the Maha Villé Ganga, or 
Great Yellow-sand River, winding through it, and forming one of the most 
charming prospects in the world. The lake in the foreground is artificial, 
having been formed by one of the Kings of Kandy, by banking up the lower end 
of the valley, at that time full of terraced rice-fields. It improves the appear- 
ance of Kandy very much, and a beautiful drive runs along its banks, the whole 
way round. 

Major Davey’s tree was the scene of a dreadful massacre of British soldiers in 
the year 1803, when we had, for the first time, taken possession of Kandy. Here 
some thirty men, including six or seven officers, were murdered, after having, 
under asolem treaty, given up their arms. Having marched out of Kandy to 
the ferry at the spot, a distance of three miles, they found the river swollen 
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INTERIOR OF A COURT HOUSE IN THE KANDIAN PROVINCES, 


Encamped under this tree for two days and nights, exposed to incessant rain, 
and without food, they were reduced to the necessity of laying down their arms. 
No sooner had they done this than they were led away, two at a time, and in- 
humanly massacred, being struck on the head and neck with heavy knives. 
Major Davey and two captains alone were spared. The two latter soon died, 
while the former lingered through a disgraceful captivity of eleven years. A 
corporal, who was left as dead, crawled by night to the hut of the ferryman, who 
succoured him and took him over the river. He succeeded in making his way 
to Trincomalee. A sub-assistant-surgeon named Greeving also escaped death, 
having hid himself in a dry well. All the sick—upwards of a hundred in number 
—left in the hospital in Kandy were murdered in their beds, save one ar- 
tilleryman, who escaped severely wounded. The Kaftir who acted as execu- 
tioner at Davey’s tree, is still to be seen in Kandy. The Peak of Hoonasgiria, in 
the background, overhanging the Vale of Doombera, and the Knuckles Moun- 
tains now the site of many coffee estates, add to the interest of the scene. 

The Kandian chief, whose Portrait we give, was one of the principal ministers 
of the last King, and father of Loco Banda, the present head of the family, and 
chief of the Kandy police force. 

It is the custom of the Kandians to burn the bodies of their deceased chiefs 
and priests, while those of the commonalty are buried. The Sketch we give re- 
presents the burning of Galgiriavi Mahamike Unanse, the aged high priest of the 
Malagawa, or Great Temple of Kandy. At this ceremony many chiefs, priests, 
and priestesses of Budhu were present. The body was laid on its face, and oil 
was poured over the pyre. The deceased having no relatives, his servant knelt 
before the pile, called out his late master’s name, and, bidding him adieu, set 
fire to the pile. Cocoa-nuts are mixed up with the firewood, so that the by- 
standers may not know, when they hear a report, whether it is caused by the 
bursting of the skull of the deceased or of a cocoa-nut. Loud prayers were 
offered up by those around, while the aged priestesses sobbed violently. 

The native climbing the tree is a toddy-drawer. Placing a ring of twisted 
bark cord round his ancles, he presses his feet against the cocoa-nut tree, puts 
his arms round it, and, by the alternate motion of his legs and arms, ascends. 
The juice is drawn from the spadix, which is sliced off near the top, the tree 
not being allowed to flower. It is a pleasant, wholesome beverage, when used 
fresh from the tree at sunrise ; but it soon ferments, and forms the intoxicating 
arrack, of which the natives are becoming so fond. s 

Our last Engraving shows the interior of a Court-house in the Kandian pro- 
vinces. The young Kandian woman complains of the treatment she has re- 
ceived at the hands of her husband, who stands on the opposite side of the door- 
way. The nondescript being leaning against the door-post is a policeman, with 
his knot of hair protruding from under his cap, and arrayed in his uniform, 
beneath which hangs his comboy, or native cloth. The listless but litigious 
natives hang around the court, while the headmen and chiefs of the neigh- 
bourhood have seats within. 
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THE LATE R. J. WYATT. 


Tue death of this accomplished sculptor and excellent man took place at Rome, 
on the 29th of May last, under circumstances of interest unusually touching. 
Wyatt was born on the 3rd of May, 1795, in Oxford-street, in London, where his 
father, Edward Wyatt, was then settled. At an early age the subject of our me- 
moir was articled to Charles Rossi, R.A., for the term of seven years; and 
during that term his services at the Royal Academy were so successfully prose- 


THE LATE R. J. WYATT. 


cuted as to entitle him to the award of two medals upon different occasions. At 
the time Wyatt was under the tuition of Rossi, he executed a monument in the 
church of Esher, in memory of Mrs. Hughes, and another in the chapel 
at St. John’s Wood. But it is to Canova, in a great measure, that 
Wyatt was indebted for the ultimate rofinement of his tastes; his na- 
tural genius was at all times impressive in narrative, but it was under the 
great Italian sculptor that he began to versify in marble with the purest feeling. 
He had seen and admired the works of Canova even while under the instruction 
of Rossi; and when Canova visited this country, through the kindness of Sir | 
Thomas Lawrence, Wyatt was introduced to Canova, who became so far inte- 
rested in him, as at once to promise him his protection and the permission to work 
in his studio at Rome. Thither he proceeded in the early part of the year 1821, 
after having spent some time in Paris under the celebrated Italian sculptor 
Bozio; and so devotedly did he prosecute the labours of his profession, that only 
once in this lengthened term of nearly thirty years did he revisit his native 


snmed, of the 28th of May ; for at six o’clock, struggling between life and death, 
| he was fuund on the floor of his bed-chamber by the woman whose business it 
| was to attend to his rooms. She had entered by means of her own keys ; and 
having raised him into his bed, she instantly sent for Mr. Freeborn, the British 


| Consul, who immediately brought to his aid Dr. Pantaleone, and Mr. Spence, the | 


| sculptor. The doctor bled him, and did everything that his knowledge and 
experience suggested, but without avail; poor Wyatt never spoke, nor did he 
show any decided sign of consciousness. He breathed his last at ten o'clock, 

His friends and professional brethren, Gibson and B. Spence, have kindly 
offered their aid in superintending the completion of the works that were in 
progress at the decease of Wyatt ; and Gibson, with a feeling that does him ho- 
nour, has signified his intention to crect a testimonial over the grave of his 
friend, at his own expense. 

We have abridged these very interesting details from a Memoir in the Art- 
Journal for the »:. ent month. 

The accompan’ g Likeness is from a sketch made 25 years since in Rome, 
by Mr. John Partridge, the portrait-painter, who was on terms of close intimacy 
with Wyatt, and to whom the sculptor presented the design of ‘* Tuning” (here 
also Engraved) as a friendly souvenir. 


A FEW FACTS ABOUT MATRIMONY. 


Mopern science is invading all the old realms of whims and fancies, charms 
and witchcrafts, prejudices and superstitions. No kind of ignorance seems 
sacred from attack. The wise men of our generation are evidently bent beyond 
recall on finding out all things that may by possibility be discoverable, no matter 
what pains the search may impose. Not content with making lightning run 
messages, chemistry polish boots, and steam deliver parcels and passengers, the 
savants are superseding the astrologers of old days, and the gipsies and wise 
women of modern ones, by finding out and revealing the hitherto hidden laws 
which rule that charming mystery of mysteries—that lode-star of young maidens 
and gay bachelors—matrimony. 

In our fourteenth number we gave a description of the facts made out by the 
returns of the Registrar-General on the subject of life and death in London and 
the Country. The office of that official has some other duties, however, beyond 
that of chronicling the business of mortality and birth in this land ofours. There 
is a third great heading in his tables, under which there are long lists of serious- 
looking figures, and they tell not in units, or in jews, like the back page of a 
newspaper, but in tens of thousands, how many marriages take place in England. 
And besides the mere number of these interesting events, these figures reveal 
what are found to be the laws regulating their frequency and other circumstances 
connected with them, such as how many couples are joined by the costly and 
unusual mode of special license; how many by ordinary license; how many (and 
they are the great majority) by the old English fashion of “out-asking” by 
banns ; how many by the new systems introduced for the union of various classes 
of dissenters, at Registrars’ offices, in registered places of worship; how many 
between Quakers and between Jews; and, beyond all these particulars, how 
many young folks, hot of heart and full of courage, take the awful plunge into 
matrimony whilst “ not of fall age;” how many men reject the advice of Sir 
Roger de Coverley, and marry widows; and how many widows, like the wife of 
Bath, love matrimony so well that when once released from its bonds they tie 
themselves up in them again. The history of this registration of marriages is 
soon told. This plan of recording the matrimonial engagements of the country 
commenced in 1745, when the Marriage Act came into operation. Before that 
date marriages were performed clandestinely, and by such extraordinary persons 
that any correct record of their number was impossible. ‘ Fleet marriages” are 
thus noticed by Smollett:—There was a band of profligate miscreants, the 
refuse of the clergy, dead to every sentiment of virtue, abandoned to all sense of 
decency and decorum, for the most part prisoners for debt or delinquency, and 
indeed the very outcasts of human society, who hovered about the verge of the 
Fleet Prison, to intercept customers, plying like porters for employment, and 
performed the ceremony of marriage without license or question, in cellars, 
garrets, or alehouses, to the scandal of religion, and the disgrace of that order 
which they professed. The ease with which this ecclesiastical sanction was 
obtained, and the vicious disposition of those wretches open to the practices of 
fraud and cerruption, were productive of polygamy, indigence, conjugal infidelity, 
prostitution, and every curse that could embitter the married state. A remark- 
able case of this nature having fallen under the cognizance of the Peers (in 
1753) in-an appeal from an inferior tribunal, that House ordered the judges to 
prepare’a new Bill for preventing such abuses, and one was accordingly framed, 
a the auspices of Lord Hardwick, at that time Lord High Chancellor of 
England.” 





country, and that occasion was in the year 1841. 

Our countryman Gibson was also a pupil of Canova at the time of Wyatt’s 
entrance into the studio of this great man, and from that time the greatest | 
friendship existed between the two distinguished English sculptors. The industry | 
of Wyatt was singularly constant. In summer, long before five in the morning, | 
he was to be seen on his way to the Caffe Greco, where artists of all nations 
assemble; and in winter, long before daylight, he was to be seen at the same 
place reading the papers by the light of a taper which he always carried with 
him for that purpose. At daylight he was in his studio, and not only thus early, 
but he also remained at work sometimes until midnight. 
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“TUNING,” DESIGNED BY THE LATE R J. WYATT. 


It was during Wyatt’s visit to England, in 1841, that he was honoured by the 

ueen with a commission for his statue of Penelope, which in Rome was con- 
sidered the best of his works. His group of “Ino and the Infant Bacchus,” a 
statue of ‘ Glycera,” “ Musidora,” a statue; two statues of Nymphs, and 
** Penelope,” a charming statue, the property of her Majesty, are all works of high 
merit. 

During the operations of the French against Rome, Wyatt sustained great in- 
jury, of which he writes as follows to a friend:— 

“T had a most providential escape in the attack the French made ab Popolo the 
last day of June: I was awakened one hour and a half after midnight by the roar 
of cannon, the explosion of shells, the smashing of windows and. tiles, ‘the in- 
habitants of my quarter alarmed, and flying through the streets in all direc- 
tions. I expected there would probably be an attack at the Popolo, as the 
French, after gaining possession of Ponte. Molle, had taken up a position on the 
high ground beyond the arco scwro. I had put all my works in marble in places 
where they would be least exposed, and had selected for myself, in the event of 
being surprised by an attack at night, to go and remain at the bottom of a stone 
spiral staircase, which leads from my apartment to my studio on the ground- 
floor ; on entering the second study for a chair, a shell burst in the wall, which 
is full two feet and a quarter in thickness ; this was only four feet from where I 
was. If I had been another step in advance I must had been seriously wounded, 
perhaps killed ; but, thanks to Providence, I escaped with a few slight scratches 
and contusions. The lamp I held was broken, and I believe protected my hand. 
I picked up nine pieces of the shell in my study; several casts were broken, 
but, happily, none of my marble works were injured.” 

It is difficult to determine the remoter causes of Wyatt’s decease. He was, 
apparently, a hale and robust man, more so than any of his brother artists. 
The attack which destroyed him took place on the morning, it may be pre- 


It underwent a great number of alterations and amendments, which were not 
effected without violent contest and altercation ; at length, however, it was floated 
through both houses on the tide of a great majority, anc steered into the safe 
harbour of Royal approbation. 

For seventy-seven years after the passing of this bill the number of marriages 
was collected with tolerable accuracy, and published in the Parish Register 
Abstracts. No other country has so valuable an abstract of tables. Since that 
time the Registrar-General’s office has made this branch of our national statistics 
almost accurate. 

Premising that the documents from which our statements are derived are the 
Annual Reports of the trar-General of Births, Deaths, and Marriages, in 
England, issued—not for a short term, but during the last six years—that the 
observations extend over a still longer period—we may proceed to cull out what 
appear to be the economical laws regulating matrimony, with any peculiarities 
characterising their operation amongst us. We would say the general laws, for 
individual peculiarities will, of course, influence individual matches. One young 
lady will secnre the youth of her choice by force of beauty, or by mere weight of 
purse; managing mothers will get husbands for their girls, whatever wind may 
blow, or however trade or politics may infinence the less fortunate or less clever 
world, The great beauty, the great talents, and the great wealth are the excep- 
tions in the lottery of life. In speaking of matrimonial prospects, we, like the 
Registrar-General, mean the prospects of the great family of twenty millions of 
souls that make up the population of this land we live in. 

About a century ago, the marriages in London were under six thousand a year 
—they are now four times as many. In allthe country, the increase has been 
most remarkable in the Metropolis and in Manchester. In particular localities 
the proportion is found to differ. Thus Yorkshire, the seat of the Woollen 
manu and of prosperous agricult urists, appears to be the most marry- 
ing district of all England; Lancashire and Cheshire, the Cotton districts, coming 
next; and London third. Staffordshire and Worcestershire, Northamptonshire 
and Huntingdonshire stand next, followed by other counties more or less blessed 
by the presence of Hymen, but descending gradually till we reach the matrimo- 
nial zero which is found in the agricultural parts of Middlesex. The average an- 
nual number of weddings is about one hundred and twenty-three thousand. It 
would help a winter night’s amusement to decide how many pounds weight of 
Californian produce must be wanted for the ? How many garlands of 
orange blossoms for the hair and bonnets of the brides? The probabilities of 
marriage, of course, vary; but the rule seems to hold, that about one in seven- 
teen unmarried women between the ages of fifteen and forty-five are married in 
@ year throughout the country. have their seasons. They are least 
numerous in winter, and most numerous after harvest in the December quarter ; 
the births and deaths, on the contrary, are most numerous in the winter quarter 
ending in March, and least numerous in the summer quarter ending September. 
War diminishes es by taking great numbers of marriageable men away 
from their homes; whilst a return of peace increases when soldiers and 
sailors with small pensions are discharged. Trade and manufactures have also be- 
come more active in England on the cessation of wars; and the employment and 
wages thus induced, have contributed still mere to add to the numbers of those 
entering the married state. The establishment of new, or the extension of old em- 
ployments promotes marriages: the cotton manufactures, the canals of the last 
century, the railways of the present day, areexamples. Indeed, an increase of their 
incomes is taken by the generality of the people for the beginning of perennial 
prosperity, and is followed by a multitude of marriages. There are only about 
fifteen persons married annually, for the first time, out of a thousand living. 
There are about five children born in wedlock to every marriage. The births now 
ex the deaths in England, in about the proportion of three to two—three 
young subjects present themselves for Queen Victoria, in place of every two that 
pass away. ‘The number of marriages in a nation,” says a Registrar, “‘ perhaps 
fluctuates independently of external causes; but it is a fair deduction from the 


’| facts, that the marriage returns in England point to periods of prosperity, little 


less distinctly than the funds measure the hopes and fears of the money market. 
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great matrimonial year, the proportion of persons married being more than had 
been known in England for ninety years before. It was a season of great specu- 
lation, activity, and temporary prosperity. Three years before, in 1842, on the 
contrary, there was a great diminution in the number of weddings. It was a 
year of difficulty and high prices. Rather more than ten per cent. of the per- 
sons married in 1845 had been married more than once. When food is dear, 
asin 1839, marriages are few; as food becomes cheap, as in 1845, marriages are 
many. When a cheap food year indicates a year of “marrying and giving in 
marriage,” another sign is generally found ; the price of Consols indicates a con- 
dition of national. affairs much more conducive to matrimonial arrangements, 
than young ladies would imagine. In what may be called the great English 
| matrimonial period, the Three per Cents were about par, instead of being about 
| 88, as they were in the unfavourable season a short time before. When employ- 
| ment is plenty, trade active, and money easy, Doctors Commons becomes brisk, 
clergymen have long lists of banns to deciare, and the Registrat’s column of 
marriages fills up. 
Asan instance of the influence of the price of food and want of employment 
upon the number of marriages, let us take an illustration from the Register as 
| to the period from 1792 to 1798, The weather was bad, the funds low, and 
bread excessively dear, and upon particular districts a change of fashion . made 
the burthen fall with still additional weight. The “Church and King” riots 
broke out in July, 1791, in Birmingham; and the mob burnt Dr. Priestley ‘8 
library, several houses, and some dissenting chapels: in May, 1792, they again 
rose, but the magistrates this time evinced some vigour, and put a stop to the 
outrages. A staple manufacture of Birmingham had been subjected to one of the 
mutations of fashion, which caused distress ; for it is recorded, that, on 
December 2ist, 1791, “ several respectable buckle-manufacturers from Birming- 
“ham, Walsall, and Wolverhampton waited upon his Royal Highness the Prince 
of .Wales, with a petition setting forth the distressed situation of thousands in 
the different branches of the buckle mannfacture, from the fashion now, and for 
some time back, so prevalent, of wearing shoestrings ipstead of buckles. His 
Royal Highness graciously promised his utmost assistance by his example and 
influence.” After the recovery of George ILI, from his first illness, in 1789, an 





| business of a million of people. 





immense number of buckles were mannfactured about Birmingham; Walsall, 
among other places, invested the greater part of its available wealth in the specu- 
lation. The King unfortunately went in the state procession to St. Paul’s with- 
out buckles, and Walsall was nearly ruined. Shoe-strings gradually supplied 
the place of straps. The effect of this freak of fashion and speculation on the 
marriages of Birmingham was to reduce them most seriously; and it had pro- 
bably more to do with the licentious Birmingham riots, than the more patent 
political agitation of the day. The disuse of wigs, buckles, buttons, and leather 
breeches at the close of the eighteenth century, is supposed to have affected the 
In 1765, the peace of London had been disturbed 
by the periwig-makers, who went in procession to petition the young King, 
‘submitting to his Majesty’s goodness and wisdom, whether his own example 
was not the only means of rescuing them from their distress, as far as it was 
occasioned by so many people wearing their own hair.” When change of fashions 
influence unfavourably the employment of the people, and when, at the same 
time, influenced or increased by lack of work their poverty increases, matri- 
mony is at a discount. It is not simply the poorer classes, dependent on weekly 
wages for their support, who feel the influence of times of business activity, and 
allow it to impel them to matrimony. When the workman is busy, the trader 
makes profits, the landlord gets his rents, and all sections of the community feel 
the beneficial influence of a prosperous season. The number of those persons 
entirely removed from such social sympathies is very few ; indeed, as a great 
rule, when the workmen are prosperous, all classes above them are thriving too: 
and when the one section of the great English family is influenced to matrimony 
in an unusual degree, the others feel the influence of the same law. When the 
reaction, a period of depression, arrives, the number of marriages declines, the 
they have never fallen back to their original numbers. A time of prospe:ny 
lifts up the total in a remarkable manner, and when the happy time ceases, the 
number falls—but not equal to the level from which it sprung. It is to a certain 
degree a permanent increase. 

As to the mode in which marriages are performed, it appears that nine out of 
ten take place according to the rites of the Established Church. The marriages 
by banns are about six times as numerous as those by license. Upon these 
weddings, by aid of Doctors Commons, there is, it seems, a vast sum of money 
spent ; but who are the lucky men receiving it, does not appear very clearly, 
and the service they render for the cash is still more doubtful. There are about 
eighteen thousand licenses granted by Doctors Commons and by country surrogates 
every year. The usual cost of the license at Doctors Commons is £2 12s. 6d. 
There is 10s. 6d. additional for minors; and in the country, surrogates, it is said, 
obtain higher fees. At only £2 12s. 6d., the tax on eighteen thousand licenses is 
£47,250 a year. The stamps on each license are 12s. 6d. Deducting this sum, 
the licenses to marry yield at least £36,000 year. The expense of granting 
licenses in a manner the most useful and cou. venient to the public would not be 
considerable ; and it isnoteasy to see why the surplus revenue derivable from the 
tax should not go into the public treasury, when a portion of the expenses of the 
registration of births, deaths, and marriages is paid out of the Consolidated 
Fund. The aggregate amount of charges for the General Register Office, at 
which all the returns of the country are examined, indexed, and analysed, and 
the Act is administered, was £13,795 in 1846; and the six hundred and twenty- 
one superintendent registrars received £9097 for examining certified copies. 
After discharging the expences of the civil registration, defrayed by the Con- 
solidated Fund, and the cost of the decennial census, a large surplus would be 
left, out of £47,250 for licenses, to go to the public revenue of the country. 
And this would not interfere in the slightest degree with the marriage fees, 
which would continue to be paid to the officiating clergy. In the places of 
worship registered by Dissenters, there were not quite ten thousand marriages 
in one year; nearly four thousand in the same year took place in the Super- 
intendant Registrars’ offices; one hundred and eighty-four according to the rites 
of the Jews; and seventy-four marriages between quakers. The only fortune- 
teller who can henceforth be believed, is the one who answers the question, 
“When will the wedding take place?” by saying, ‘“‘ When trade flourishes, 


and when bread is cheap.”—(DickEns's “Household Words.”) 





GENERAL WILLISEN. 


GENERAL WILLISEN, Commander-in-Chief of the Schleswig-Holstein army, is 
about sixty years of age. Descended from a noble Prussian family, he was 
early destined for a military career, and in the campaign of 1806 served as cadet 
in an infantry regiment. After the disasters at Jena and Ayerstadt, he returned 
to the University of Halle, where he spent the next few years in the retirement 
of study. When the circle of the Saal was added to the kingdom of Westphalia, 
Willisen became liable to the military conscription, which was established in the 
new monarchy after the French model. His attempts to withdraw from the 
operation of this measure miscarried. He was carried to Cassal, and for a short 
time imprisoned there. This event took place in 1809, just as Austria was about 
to turn for the fourth time her arms against France. The occasion was favourable 
to Willisen’s flight, however otherwise ventursome this may have been. He pro- 
ceeded to Vienna, entered a free corps with which he tought in Italy and the 
Tyrol, and a few years later returned to the Prussian service. From 181% to 
1815, we find him attached to the general staff of Field-Marshal Prince Blucher. 
He was then in a good school. Led at, first by Scharnhorst, then by Gneisenau, 
and including such men as Generals Clausewitz and Grolmann, this smal! corps 
of officers comprised the rarest military talents. Willisen remainedin this position 
for a certain time after the conclusion of peace; and at the end of twenty years’ 
experience, he was appointed to give instruction in military history in the General 
Military School of Berlin. The aim of his instructions was to lay down a clear 
and complete system of warfare, which, in respect of method, must, of course, 
be his own work, but, as to its principles, was nearly related to the system 
expounded in the writings of the Russian General, Jomini. Proceeding 
from the axiom, that the object of the art of war is victory, and of victory 
the attainment of military ends, he regards the army, the instrument 
of attaining those ends, under two aspects—first and chiefly, according 
to its requirements ; and secondly, as to its capabilities. The supply of the first 
is the subject, then, of the first part of military science—“ the doctrine of condi- 
tions” or stra : to teach how the latter may be§best brought out and applied, 
is the object of the second part of the system—tactics. illisen then con- 
siders victory as it may be attempted in one of two ways, either by aggravating 
the enemy’s difficulties, or by attacking him. It will be seen from the foregoing 
outline, that Willisen’s instructions were at least systematic and logical. His 
views, however, met with various receptions; and to confute certain objections 
urged against his principles, he undertook, in 1831, through the medium 
of the Military Weekly, Gazette, to establish and illustrate them by the 
course of the then undecided Polish war of independence. In his articles he 
incidentally gave advice to the Polish heroes, and thus disclosed a political 
bias in no way calculated to win the favour of the court. Willisen, at 
that time a Major, fell into displeasure. His articles, however, made a great 
impression in all circles; they were clear, defined by logic, and animated by 
political feeling ; but the issue of the war was unfortunate for their author, as it 
directly contradicted his predictions. Thus Willisen had prophesied that if the 
Russians below Modlin should cross the Weichsel, they would be lost. But they 
did so, and took Warsaw, jand so shortly ended the war. Damaging as the ex- 
posure of this error was for Willisen, the death of his scientific rival and oppo- 
nent was a more important event. General Von Clausewitz died November 
16, 1831; and soon after, his widow published, from the copious literary 
remains of her husband, that work entitled “ War,” which has since 
become so celebrated. Many of Willisen’s views were here controverted, and his 
theory generally denied. After a long silence, Willisen published in 1840 a 
reply, in a formal exposition of his system ;,he has had many opponents, but no 
Tival to be compared to Clausewitz. For several years before 1848 Willisen was 
stationed at Posen, with the office of Chief of the General Staff of the 5th Army 
Corps, and afterwards as Commander of a Brigade. The plenipotentiary powers 
inthe Duchy of Posen in 1848 are part of the history of the commotions of 
March. In the autumn of the same year he was present with Radetzsky at the 
siege of Malgheira, and observed the progress of the Italian campaign, whose 
history he has since written. In the promotions of the spring and summer of 
1849 Willisen’s name was omitted, and this cirenmstance may have induced him 
to apply for the dismission which was granted him in the spring, with the title of 
Lieutenant-General. 


Potice AND LocaL IMPROVEMENTS IN CONSTANTINOPLE.—Hitherto 
this capital has been quasi without a police, as the persons employed to watch 
over the security of the inhabitants are of the worst description of characters, 
themselves accessible to crime, bribery, and injustice. Crimes were committed 
by night and by day in the public thoroughfares with the greatest inpunity. The 
streets themselves bear no names, the houses are not numbered, and a stranger 
arriving here requires a guide to conduct him to a friend, who might be a next- 
door neighbour. To such ridiculous inconveniences in a great metropolis an end 
is now about to be put. Policemen, organised on the London plan, are being 
established. The whole of the innumerable houses of bad fame have been closed. 
and the inmates expelled the capital. Hundreds of worthless characters without 
foreign protection have been seized, and wherever no guarantee was presented 
thrown into prison. The houses are to be numbered, the streets named, and we 
are promised all the security of European cities in this respect. Should more 
attention be paid to the paving of streets, I am sure it would have the most 
beneficial effect. The actual state of things is wretched in the extreme. 
And should you by misfortune be invited out at night, notwithstanding the aid 
of a potent lantern, it requires a good knowledge of localities to reach the place 
of destination. To afford you an idea of how agreeable this change will be, [ 
give you the copy of a card of address, presented a few days back to a traveller, 
who was desired to call on his referee: —‘‘ The third house on the right hand in 
the street leading from the guard-house of the hill of Tophane to the small bury- 
ing-gronnd ; a large house, painted orange colour, and with Venetian blinds.” 
This is not an exaggeration ; indeed, to be found out in this city, you must give a 
similar address, and even then none but the inhabitants can discover your lodgings. 
The Porte acts very properly in profiting by its diplomatic leisure to accomplish 
such important improvements. Unfortunately, in this conntry reforms are 
always on foot, but you cannot rely on their continuing. Thus, some couple of 
years back, the streets of Pera were lighted up at night, and the whole of the 
inhabitants subscribed towards defraying the expenses; but, with all this, the 
plan, was abandoned after six months’ trial. We all hope the present improve- 
pee will be permanent, and fully carried out.—Correspondent of the Morning 

erald. 

The Heythrop (Oxfordshire) hounds began cub-hunting in the 
forést on the Ist instant, at six o’clock in the morning, and had excellent sport. 
We may add, for the satisfaction of our sporting friends, that the birds appear 
to be very strong this season, and the covies more numerous than usual. 





Avcuer 17, 1850, 
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NEW BOOKS, gc. 


IMPORTANT TO ALL W tatoo td Rene oe 
Just NSIGE price One Shilling. d Edition of 
N INSIGHT to the "ASSESSED TAXES, 
giving ~ exemptions and the manner of claiming the same. 
Published by CAUSTON and HOGBEN, 7, High Holborn; and to be had 
all booksellers. 





ublished, price 10s 6d, cloth ea 

ILLAR} EY. By Mr. and Mrs. C.S. HALL. 

An entirely new edition of Mr. and Mrs. Hall's popular 

Work, A WEEK AT KILLARNEY. Corrected by an actual visit in 

1850. With Twenty Eneravings on Steel from Drawings by T. CRES- 

wick, A.R.A., and W. H. BARTLETT; also, 150 Engravings on 
Wood, by various Artists. 

London: VIRTUE and Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 





This day is published, in fcap 8vo, cloth, 8s 
OEMS. LIAM ‘ALLIN GHAM. 
London: CHAPMAN and HALL, 186, Strand. 
Dublin: JAMES MCGLASHAN, 





LIF sd OF DR. Soa YOu. Il. 
Published this day, price 

EMOIRS of the LIFE and. WRITIN GS of 
THOMAS CHALMERS, D.D., LL.D. By the Rev. WILLIAM 
HANNA, LL.D. Volume Second. This Voltune treats of the period 
from 1815 to 1823, embracing Dr. Chalmers’s bee! Glasgow, 

his ministry there, and subsequent removal to St. Andre 
Published for THOMAS CONSTABLE, by SUTHERLAND ‘a Knox, 

Edinburgh. HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co., London. 





Just published, NG price 2s, cloth, 
VERY-DAY THINGS ; or, Useful Know- 
ledge respecting a principal Animal, Vegetable, and Mineral 
Babsthnose: in common 
HUGO REID'S S FIRST BOOK of GEO- 
GRAPHY. 18mo., price Is. 
** One of the most sensible works on the subject we have met with.” 
eA RITH Times. 
HMETIC for YOUNG CHILDREN ; 
by ra CANT, “Sead of “Drawing for Young Children.” New 
Blitin Is 6d, cl 


VECHILD'S CHILD’S GRAMMAR. 


wind Soam, 9d, clot! 
GRANT and Garnte, Corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
Is, 
A LETTER on the COAL TRADE of LAN- 
CASHIRE and DURHAM, showing the Extent of each Coal- 
lield, the Quality and Price of its Produce, and the Comparative Cost 
of Transport from the Mine to the Ship; together with a Comparison 
of the Eastern Coal Ports and Liverpool, as Shipping Places for Coal. 
By WILLIAM LAIRD.—London: W. H. SMITH and SON, Strand; 
Liverpool: BAINES and HERBERT; all Booksellers; and at the Rail- 
y Stations. 





Just published. price 





Will be published the second week in August, eo 12s 6d, 
HE COMMERCIAL HAND -BOOK of 
CHEMICAL ANALYSIS, being practical instructions for the 
determination of the intrinsic or commercial value of substances 
in manufactures, in trades, and in the arts. By A. NORMANDY, 
Author of * Practical Introduction to Rose’s Chemistry,’ and Editor 
of ** Rose’s Treatise of Chemical Analysis.” 
A prospectus of the work, with a list of the various articles treated 
of, may be obtained on application to the publishers, 
GEORGE KNIGHT and SONS, Foster-lane, London. 


[TH TIMES Newspaper for 1950, containing 
Advertisements—Debatesin Parli 

—Law and Police rcevap- Neaaissatnenioweoueas paid other gene- 

ral information as it might be supposed might fill the columns of the 
“ TIMES” newspaper in 1950. Tre by J. “peal 29, cantante 

Watiling-street, London. Sold by 

Town and Country. Price 6d. rhe. trash published at 2d, under ‘the 

same title, is a piracy. 














This day is published, fcap 8vo, lGH 7s, cloth, 
HE VOICES of the NIGHT. By the 
Rev. JOHN CUMMING, D.D., Minister of the Scottish National 
Church, Crown-court. 
y the same Author, 
GOD in HISTORY ; or, Facts Illustrative of 


ta poor and Providence of God in the Affairs of Men. Fcap 8vo, 


* CHRIST RECEIVING SINNERS. Second 
Edition, fcap 8vo, 2s 6d cloth. 
JOHN F. SHAW, 27, Southampton-row, Russell-square. 





published, price 
GRICULTURAL DISTRESS ; its Cause 
and Remedy: with a Preliminary Inquiry concerning the Civil 
Law of the Freedom of Private Enterprise. By CHARLES FORSTER 
COTTERILL. 
London: EFFINGHAM WILSON, Publisher, 11, Royal Exchange. 





THREE PRIZE ESSAYS, by CLERGYMEN, on the OBJECTS and 
PRINCIPLES of the CHURCH of ENGLAND SELF-SUPPORT- 
ING VILLAGE SOCIETY. 

Just published, in 8vo, pi 
rp\HE DESTITUTION poke ‘MISERIES of the 
POOR DISCLOSED, and their REMEDIES SUGGESTED : 
being an Exposition of the Principles and objects of the Church of 

England Seif-supporting Village Society. By the Rev. HENRY 

SMITH, senior Chaplain of the Government Juvenile Prison, Park- 

hurst, Isle of Wight. 

In Gee price Is. 


THE CONDITION of the LABOURERS in 
AGRICULTURAL PARISHES. By the Rev. W. B. ADY, M.A., Vicar 
of Little Baddow. porwoage 


THE PRESENT CIRCUMSTANCES of the 
POOR DISPLAYED, and the MEANS SUGGESTED for their IM- 
PROVEMENT, in accordance with the Plans of the Church of England 
Self-supporting Village Society. By the Rev. W. STAFFORD 
FINCH, M.A., Curate of 8t. James’s, Or, 
THREE ESSAYS, bound together, price 5s. 

London: JOHN W. PARKER, West Strand. 


EW EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


The Forty-sixth Thousand. 


= Price One Shilling; or, Post-free, Is. 6d., 

THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON SPELL- 
ING BOOK.—This work is rendered peculiarly attractive by the EASY 
ARRANGEMENT of the SPELLING, which smoothes all difficulties 
experienced by beginners, and by the PLEASING ORIGINAL READ- 
ING LESSONS, which entice the learner to advance of his own ac- 
cord ; while the whole is ILLUSTRATED by UPWARDS of ONE 
HUNDRED and SEVENTY BEAUTIFUL WOOD-CUTIS of objects 
and scenes described, forming by far the most alluring introduction to 
learning ever published. (144 Pages.) 

A few Copies are “ew Price ony — 
New Edition. 

THE ILLUSTRATED LON (DON READING 
BOOK. Companion to the ILLUSTRATED LONDON SPELLING 
BOOK. Containing a series of Lessons on the most amusing and in- 
structive subjects, selected with great care from the best English Au- 
thors, in Prose and Verse. The whole beautifully Illustrated with 
above TWO HUNDRED and FIFTY ENGRAVINGS, price 2s. 


Price 5s, a New Edition of 
The ILLUSTRATED NEW TESTAMENT 
(Authorised Version), with upwards of 120 Engravings, beautifully 
bound in cloth, embossed and gilt sides, giltedges. The 


Curtain-road, 





243,—-REGENT-STREET.—243. 
K ING and CO.,, ILK- MERCERS, 
wn eee ian are HOSIERS, GLOVERS, and LACEM 
respectfully beg to announce that their NEW AUTUMN STOCK r 
SILKS, SATINS, VELVETS, FRENCH MERINOES, and FANCY 
DRESSES, &c., amounting to £75,000, is NOW READY for Inspection 
at their Silk and Shawl Warehouse, 243, Regent-street, London. 





KING and CO. beg to announce that they will forward their New 
\ILK PATTERNS, &., POST FREE, 
part of the United Kingdom, India, America, and the 
Colonies. . By this system Ladies residing in the most distant parts of 
the world will be able to select their Walking, Evening, and Wedding 
Dresses, &c. &c., from the Newest and most Fashionable hn with 
the same facility as if residing in London or Paris. All parcels above 
the value of £5 are sent carriage free 
Address to KING and CO., 243, Regent-street, London. 


a] 
INE FRENCH MERINOQOS, 
at 12s 6d the full dress. 
The finest qualities, at 17s 6d and 20s the full dress. 
Patterns sent post free.—KING and CO., 243, Regent-street. 


HECKED nd STRIPED SILKS, 
at 18s 6d and 21s 6d the full dre’ 
Glacé Silks, wide width, 25s 6d the full “dress. 
Patterns sent post free. —KING and CO , 243, Regent-street. 








BAREGES, LACE— 











ILKS, 
GREAT ANNUAL a 
W. W. SHEATH, SILK-MERCER, &c., 264, respect- 
to make room for the new Autumn and Winter Goods, he neva made an 
immense reduction in all Summer Silks, light 
lists, patterns of which will be forwarded (post free). 
- Bien DEPARTMENT. 
253 dress, 
Beautiful French Glace Silks, 
= Broche and Brocaded Silks, 
9s 6d, 50s, and 60s the dress. 
eae 4s 6d per yard. és 
reduced to five guiness the robe; usual price eight ‘ices 
Patterns sent as usual post free. Address, 
PAamMiLy and Complimentary MOURNING.— 
Rich Black Glacé Silks, Gros d’Ecosse, Venetian Gros d’Oran, 


mt~street, 
fully announces to the Nobility, Gentry, and the Public, that, in order 
Bareges, and 
material, and therefore solicits the attention of Ladies to the ‘fol lowing 
The ses tg ot Striped Silks, 
30s the dress; usual price, two guineas. 
The richest Whites Pink, Sky, and Black Watered Silks, 
and Moire Antique Silks, 

W. W. SHEATH, 264, Regent-street. 

Gros Royals, Radzimere, Rich Steel Glacés and Brocades for Half- 





ROCADED SILKS, SATINS, 


GLACE ARMURES, and GROS ROYALS, 
31s 6d the fall di 


at 31s 6d the ress. 
The richest qualities at 55s, usually sold at 90s. 
Patterns sent post tree. KING and CO., 243, Regent~-street. 


ILK VELVET DRESSES. 
Rich Spitalfields Silk Velvets, at £3 10s the full dress, 
richest quality, at 44 guineas ” ” 
The richest Lyons Silk Velvets, at 5} guineas ,, » 
usually sold at £10. 
Patterns sent post free. KING and CO., 243, Regent-street. 


APER-HANGINGS.—COTTERELL 
BROTHE 500, Oxford-street (a few doors from Se prre 
invite attention to very superior character of their PAPER-HAN 
INGS, selected with the ot born care from all the principal French nr] 
English manufacturers. A stock of from 30,000 to 50,! pieces is 
aaa on hand, so that they can supply any quantity, of hare f oe 
and colour, for immediate use. Parties 
wilte for the Table to measure rooms, which, wah $e a specimen aa Cot- 
terell’s celebrated Penny Paper for bedrooms, will be se’ paid 
on receipt of two postage stamps. COTTERELL BROTHERS" com= 
designs for walls and ce’ are well worth the inspection of 
The Oxford-street Paper Hanging Warehouse, No, 
, & few doors from Holborn; also at Bristol and Bath. 


ARPETS.—BRIGHT and CO.’s PATENT 
power-loom BRUSSELS CARPETS.—These Goods are strongly 
recommended to the Trade and the Public om the following grounds:— 
They are woven by Steam Power, and are, therefore, more ly 
made than can be the case with hand-woven goods. ‘they have the 
sume good quality of Worsted throughout; whereas in the common 
Brussels the dark colours are generally made of an inferior oerens 
They are printed by a patent process, and by patent m ery; 
the colours are more durable, and will stand more severe wpe. chan 
those of any other description of carpet. The patent printing admi' 
of an almost unlimited variety of shades he! colours; patterns om, 
en upad more elaborate, qs there is greater scope for design. They 
can red at a price about 20 per cent. below that of goods of equal 
quality ale in the ordinaty mode. In quality, in pattern, in variety 
and in price, the Patent Power-loom Brussels Carpets offer 
great advantages to the Public.—Wholesale, 20, Skinner-street, Snow- 
hill, London; 22, New Brown-street, Manchester. 


REAT SALE of BLACK SILKS, 
Satinettes, Ducapes, Watered and Brocaded Ditto, Black 
Damasks, &c., &c.; and Black Dress Satins, at one-third less than the 
regular prices.—BEECH nooa BERRALL, 63 and 64, Edgware-ro 
have just Serene @ very large purchase of the above goods for 
cash under peculiarly Fivcarkhhe circumstances. The same are now 
being submitted for Seren and, for the convenience of ladies re- 
siding in the country, patterns forwarded postage free. 
address, BEECH and BERRALL, 63 and 64, Edgware-road. 
N.B.—Just received, direct from Wales, 50 bales of the best manu- 
factured flannels, pure in wool, and will be 
offered full 30 per cent less than last year’s prices. 


OVEL and ECONOMICAL METHOD of 
SELECTING your CLOTHING.—SAMUEL BROTHERS, 29, 
Ludgate-hill, remind purchasers that hooray is the only establishment 
where gentlemen are informed the quantity, quality, and value of ma- 
terial ineach garment, and in which rexel price is charged for making 
up: thus, for a coat 1} yards of super cioth, 128. per yard, material 
costs £1 Is., making and tr 0s., £2 aah 3 ar vest 
Z ofa yard of _kerseymere, 5s. 6d. per yards, material cos 8. lid, 
making and tri 6s: 6d., s+ 7d. ; hee ena] 23 of 
a@ yard of kerseymere, 5s. 6d. per r yard, ya costs 138. Id., 
making and trimmings 6s. 6d., complete 19s. 7d. ; suit complete, 
£3 lise 23d. Our ready-made stock embraces everything that capital 
and skill can command. Saxony dress coats, 18s. 6d, to 30s,; extra 
Saxony 33s. to 42s., frock coats 3s. extra; lama cloth paletots, 
sleeves, &c., lined with silk, 24s.: the Oxonian coat, any colour, 
16s. 6d. to 30s. ; trousers, 8s. 6d. to 16s. ; quilting vests, 
alpaca, 5s. Patterns, prices, plate of fashions, and guide to self- 
measurement, are sent to all parts of the kingdom free.—SAMUEL 
BROTHERS, 29, Ludgate-hill. 


























Patterns sent for inspection to any part, _— 
Address, W. W. SHEATH, 264, Regent-stree' 





BABECE and MUSLIN DEPARTMENT.— 


ray ioe » 84d pe 
Satin Striped Crystal Barege, 114d 
French — Muslins (fast bpd 
300 F: hawis, all 
Address, Waw W SHEATH, 264, Rogent-otteet. 


EA-SIDE DRESSES. 
Bellonas, Carmolites, China Grass, Estella _— Alpaca, &c., at 

a considerable reduction. Patterns sent by 
Address, W. W. SHEATH, 264, yent-otreet. 


ACE DEPARTMENT 


Black Lace Flounces (real lace patterns), 2s 6d per yard. 
Extraordinary Bargains in real Valenciennes Lace, Lace Mantles, 
Jackets, Sleeves, Falls, Scarfs, Shawls, &c. 

Address, W. W. SHEATH, 264, Regent-street. 


R. RIGG RETIRING from BUSINESS, 
the whole ef the rich STOCK of Silks, Satins, Velvets, Bareges, 
hope Shawls, Laces, &c., is being SOLD OFF , under cost price, 
in plain figures.—RIGG and SON (late "Tinkler, Rigg, 
Co. » 22, Old Bond-street. 











RAWINGROOM, LIBRARY, and DINING- 
consist of Vases, Groups, Candl 

sticks, Tables, Watchstands,  gomsisting of Vasen, Gr za. "tnported 
and manufactured by J. TENNANT (late Mawe), 149, Strand, London. 





EOLOGY.—Elementary Collections, to facili- 
tate the study of this interesting Science, can be had, from Two 

Guineas to One Hun: , of J. TENNANT, Mineralogist to her Majesty 

149, Strand, London.—Mr. Tennant also gives Private Instruction, 


NCIENT and MODERN COINS, 


MEDALS, &c., may be selected at all times in great variety, 
on the most moderate” terms, .% the extensive collection of Mr. C. 








HE NEW FISH-CARVING KNIVES and 

FORKS.—T. COX SAVORY and Co. respectfully inform their 
customers that they have a large stock of the above useful articles, of 
A west patterns and bo workmanship. In Silver Plated the 





ad gratis, or will be sent, 
4 Pad reat Britain, Ireland, or the Colonies.—T. 
VOR Co., 4), Corahill, London, seven doors from Gracech' 


ILVER PLATE.—A. B. SAVORY 
SONS 
ices at which they are no’ Ding th 
ten SPOONS and FORKS, and Silver ab 
6 
and prices of the various cradle required in famil y be 
on application, or Arse be sent, Boatfroe, 0 any part of ‘Great: rt 
reland, or the Col Sauna. SAVORY and SONS, 14, Cornhill, 
London, opposite the B: 


ATCHES and CLOCKS.—A Pamphlet 

explaining the various constructions, and the advantages of 

each, with a List of Prices, will be forwarded gratis, by post, if applied 

for by @ post-paid letter.—T. COX SAVORY and Co., Goldsmiths, 

A alan itchmakers, &c., 47, Cornhill, seven doors from Gracechurch-street, 
ndon. 


F. HANCOCK, a successor to STORR 


e oa ieee Jeweller and Silversmith by Special Ap- 


co. fat 
arch-street 

















LPACA UMBRELLAS.— The economy, 
both in the cost and wear of this umbrella, has been fully 
established, and proves that Alpaca will outlast any naar material 


the Principal Sovereigns of Europe, begs to return his 
most ntgratefl thanks to the Nobility and Gentry for the kind patronage 
towed upon him, and respectfully to inform them that he has re- 
centlyestablished a MANUFACTORY adjoining his premises, affording 
additi ional wa oe in producing WORKS of ART and in making 





hitherto used for umbrellas, it may be obtained of m: 
dealers in the United Kingdom, from 10s. 6d.—W. and 5. ‘SANGSTER, 
140, Regent-st; 94, Fleet-st; 10, Royal Exch ; 75, Ch 


NUPHATON; or, Perfected Shirt. 

By Fa ata! —y Su, 7; Fava SAE —These 

Shirts are offered to the public. 

Fit, Material, and Work qcatenteel: Six superior Long-Cloth Shirts, 
Linen Fronts, &c., for 42s., washed.—N.B. 7, Ludgate-hill, London. 


FrokD’ S EUREKA SHIRTS, the very best 

quality, Six for 40s, and FORD’S EUREKA SHIRT COLLARS, 
for once or twice round crayats. “ The simplicity ef coneree es and 
the many ad the nm ly to be known 
to be appreciated.” Era. Price lis. 6d. per root "One. of these 




















every d ip of Plate, &c.—39, B: treet, corner of Bond 


ONES’S £4 48, SILVER LEVER 
WATCHES, and £10 10s. GOLD LEVERS, at the en 
tory, 338, Strand, ho Somerset House, are warranted not to vary 
re than minute per week. The great reduction of SF in 
porey 5 anid all rivalry, either of the Swiss eae or any 
other house, for those advertised at lower bars are fereign work. 
On receipt of a Post-effice Order, payable to ‘OHN JONES, for £4 5s., 
one will be sent Free.—Jones’s Sketch of Watchwork, Free for 2d. 


AWLEYS, 284, HIGH HOLBORN (the 
nuine "Watchmekera of the name in London), Sons and 
e late [ e~ and CHAKLES HAWLEY, at 











Nenbews ot 
75, », Strand, and tren 





beautifully-fitting collars (as sample), with the 
sent post-free on receipt of 14 stamps.—RICHARD FORD, 185, Strand. 





HIRTS.—SIX very superior SHIRTS for 
31s 6d, from the best and largest stock in London, embracing 

all the recent improvements in the art. 
Also Fashionable Coloured Shirts, Six for £1; or very ‘best, | made 


Ditto Silver Watches.. 


t 
Ditto, Compound Balance 
plex Ditto, Ditto 
Gold Lever Hunters, from 
Old Gold Plate and Watches ‘Purchased or taken in Shae, 





to measure, Six for ica A choice of 200 new designs. 
(as usual) g or the money returned. 
Patterns of the new 7 ectomed Shirtings, with detailed lists of 
prices, and d for + post free. 
RODGERS and CO., Shirt-makers, 59, St. Martin’s-lane, and 
No. 29, at the corner of New-street, Covent-garden (established 
sixty years).—N.B. Boys’ Shirts in all sizes. 


ORAZZA SHIRT.—CAPPER and 


WATERS, Inventors, 26, Regent-street, St. James’s.—Gentle- 
men can have the Corazza,or any other form of Shirt, by sending 
measi taken tight, round neck, round chest, waist, w ah ene 
height of wearer.—Excellent Long Cloth Shirts, with fine Linen 
ES gies Collars, and Wrists, from 63. 6d. to 12s. Linen Shirts, 10s. to 

25s. each. Additional charge for Dress pHrag 28. to £5 Sample 
Shirts are sent, carriage paid, to any part of the kingdom, on receipt 
of money order for price of the Shirt, with addition of two shillings, 
which addition is deducted from amount of the set. 














LINENDRAPERS TO THE QUEEN. 


E in 1778. 
NFANTS’ BASSINETTES and BASKETS, 
end LADIES, WEDDING ond GENERAL OUTFITS for 
HOME, INDIA, and the COLONIES, 


JOHN CAPPER — 1808, hy 2 racchurh ret LONDON, 
te Department 
under Female’ nm The prices are economical, 
materials and needlework excellent. 





‘LE 
for inspection en receipt of a London refe: 
LISTS, with PRICES, sent POST-PAID. 


ATHS of HOMBURG, near FRANKFORT- 


ON-' 

‘The Mineral Waters of ia a mate ir rise at the foot of th® 
Taunus mountains, two hundred yards above the level of the sea. To 
the origina! springs, the reputation of which is so perfectly established 
in Germany, there have lately been joined fresh sources, which, 
from the intensity of their mineralisation amd the energy of their ac- 
tion in certain morbid cases, have elevated them to the first rank 
among the mineral waters of Germany. 

The springs of Homb are five in number. They have been 
analysed by the celebra’ Professor Liebig. Notwithstanding the 

erences which exist between them, they may considered as the 
same medicament diversely modified. ‘Their mineral principles re- 
main the same, with no other difference than their quantities and pro- 
portions. This affords to the physicians the vga vonage advan- 
tage of applying to each individual case water best 

adapted to it, and of modifying the cchatennet scomding $ to the course 
and pro; of the complaint. 

The internal use of these waters is of constant efficacy, above all 

when drunk at their source, for then the revivifying air of the moun- 
tains, the diversion of mind by the moving scene, and the abstraction 
from the cares of the world, conour in assisting the action of the me- 
dicinal beverage. 

The waters of Homburg are stimulant, tonic, alterative, and a 
rient. They are suited to all cases requiring an amelioration of the 








are from drawings executed by eminent artists, cane for this 
Edition, with notes historical, explanatory, and descriptive; and em- 
bellished by a novel Panoramic Picture of the Holy Land, and a View 
of Lower Egypt, showing the route of the Israelites from Egypt to the 
Land of Canaan; presenting at one view the principal cities and places 


state of the stomach and other intestines, by giving a pecu- 
liar stimulus to these organs when necessary to excite the abdominal 
circulation, to assist the secretory processes, and to regularise nutri- 
tion and assimilation. Their great success has been recognised in 
enlargements of the liver, in affections of the spleen, in hypochondria. 

Tp the hemorrhoids, and obstinate constipation. In gout and 





mentioned in the Uld and New Testament, assisted by 185 
any Poca ay: Edition, in paper covers, price 2s 6d. 
6 press, and shortly will be published, price 2s, 

The TLLUS TRA ATED LONDON 
INSTRUCTOR; being a Companion to the “ et Book :"" De- 
8 for a more advanced ¢elass of students, and consisting of extracts 
from English classical authors, from the earliest periods of English 
literature to the present day, with a copious Introductory Chapter 
upon the arts of Elocution and Composition. The latter will include 
examples of style chosen from the beauties of the best authors, and 
will also point out by similar examples the faults to be avoided by ail 
who desire to become, not simply good readers and speakers, but ele- 
gant writers of their native language. 

« * In preparation, a Series of Useful and Amusing ae pro- 
fussly illustrated with Engravings, of which due notice will be given. 
The Trade and Schools supplied on liberal terms, for Cash only. 

Published at the Office of the ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, 198, 

Strand, London, and sold by all Booksellers. 
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UST of the Late Sir ROBERT PEEL, 

Bart.—Now ready, price 21s, may be had at Mr. COPELAND’s, 

160, Bond-street; and at Mr PALMER'S, 4, Porteus-road, Paddington. 

— Of the various busts and portraits of the deceased statesman 

which have lately been made public, this has the best pretensions to a 
likeness.’’— Morning Chronicle, August 3rd. 


AINTINGS, CABINETS, OBJECTS of 
ART, &c.—Mr. THOMAS WALESBY has received additional 
specimens for sale by private contract. Pictures, Rarities, &c., , bought 





by der ot the dig functious, most 
happy results are derived from them. 

During the eight years which have elapsed since these springs first 
obtained their merited celebrity, the city of Homburg has greatiy im- 
Ee: A new town has grown up by the side of the old, and new 

otels and private houses afford to visitors all the comforts req 
by invalids, and luxuries to be fo at the most favourite watering- 


The forests, which surround Homburg like a rich zone, < a 
with rides and drives by which the residents at the Baths may, with 
ease and pleasure, visit the Feldberg, the Rock of Elizabeth, caher’ 3 
Oaks, and all the picturesque sites of the Taunus. 

The Directors of this grand Establishment have constructed a mag- 
nificent Casino, which—by the beauty of its architecture, the excel- 
lence of its distribution, and the richness of its decorations—surpasses 
any building hitherto erected at any point on the banks of the ‘Rhine. 
It contains splendid saloons for balis and concerts; rooms for the 
games of Trente et Quarante, aod for Roulette tables; a Cabinet for 
reading, in which are most of the German, French, English, Russian, 
Belgian, and Dutch journals; a Cotfve-room; a Divan for. smoking, 
opening on to a fine terrace laid with asphalt, and a grand Dining- 
room with a table d’hote, served a la Francaise, twice a-day, viz. at 
landS lock. 

An excellent Orchestra performs three times a day; in the morning 
at the Springs, in the —_ in the beautiful Gardens of the Casino, 
and in the evening in the grand Ball-room. 

Concerts, Balls, and Votes of every description succeed each other 
without interruption. 

The Directors shrink from no sacrifice to render this watering- place 
as delightful as possible to its visitors, and to this end have rented 
about 50,000 acres of forest lar ds and plains, all abounding in game of 
every description, as wellasa reserve Park for the Grandes Uhasses 
at the 2 close of the winter season. The Casino of Homburg is the only 





and sold on commission. Also for — various g and 
valuable PORTRAITS of Distinguished Perso’ 
12, Old Bond-street, London. 


Ta] > 
NION HOTEL, INVERNESS.—GEORGE 
COCKBURN begs to inform the Nobility and Gentry visiting 
Tnverness, nocd they will find every comfort and atte ntion at the 
Union.—Specia: dation for ¢ Baths. 
Superior. tabling. A Night Porter. 











of the kind that has enjoyed hitherto the privilege of 
remaining open all the year; and the continuation of its tables for play, 
its balls, its concerts, and its hunting parties throughout the winter 
season, make it attract a numerous and select society from every 
quarter of Europe, and there is now @ great number of strangers of 
distinction there. 

The Journey from London to Homburg, passing through Liussels, 
Cologne, ns and Frankfort, is performed in 36 hours. ‘The dis- 
tance from Frankfort to Homburg is got over in one hour and a half. 
Mail Coaches and Omnibuses run between these places every hour, 





RON BEDSTEADS and CHILDREN’S 


COT3.—A very large assortment of these BEDSTEADS, in 
iron and brass, from 16s. 6d. each, and COTS from 20s. each, fitted 
with doveiail joints and patent sacking, and entirely free from screws. 
nuts, or pins, is on SALE at the Show-Rooms of WILLIAM'S 
BURTON (late Ripon and Burton), 39, Oxford-street, corner of New- 

and No. 1, N t, which are the largest in the 
world ; wire may also be seen the PATENT RHEIOCLINE, or easy 
lion Spring Bed, which is applicable alike to iron and wooden bed- 
steads: it has been found as an auxiliary to perfect rest, superior 
even to the water bed. Common iron bedsteads at 14s.6d each. De- 
tailed with of every ironmongery article, 
sent (per post) free. wv Estabushed in Wells-street, A.D. 1820. 


J ke NEW PILLAR SHOWER-BATH, at 
40s, is the only one really without a pump. It is of the sim- 
lest construction, and not om el; to get out of order. Part rs 

an 














A GOLD WATCH and fine GOLD CHAIN, 
og aoe shan rocco case, for £8 10s, at SARL and SONS, 18, 
he, Wate is of the pn mage construction, sess re 
oar he a, th the 
gold dials and phon The 


roy 4 7 ne best quality. 1 The aes 
elegant presents are sent with perfect security per post upon receipt of 
anorder forthe amount. A written warranty is given for the accu- 
rate performance of the watch, and a twelvemonth’s trial allowed. 


ARL’S ARGENTINE SILVER PLATE.— 
This beautiful metal continues to stand unrivalled amongst all 

the substitutesfor silver. Its intrinsic excellence, errr with its 

liant — all It is 10 years 
since this dtp Gat auton t as public, 
and, Seusienadier the 7 many 8; jous and unpriucipled reat erm 
the t demand exceeds all former precedents, thus giving a con- 
May coe J proof ofits having answered the end proposed, which was 
sold luce an article the durability and 

id aes at one-sixth its cost. The maguificent “stock has recent 

wi may Be er nevelties in dinner, tea, 

fast jayne and ne 




















an pamphlet of 
prices phar published, and now ready for: ‘clrculation. 
tained gr: at the —SARL 


y applying 
18, Corehille 


. ° 

ECHI S CHESSMEN, in Ivory, Bone, and 

‘ood, 4, LEADENHALL-STREET, LONDON, the best and 

Fo seg ve which may also be said of his Backgammon, Draught, and 

hess Boards, Cribbage Boards and igre Baga‘elle Tables, 

Pope Joan Boards, Work-Boxes, Desks, Pocket-books, Writing and 

Envelope Cases, Dressing Cases, ‘Tea-Caddies, Table Cutlery, Shetlield 

Plated Ware, Pen-knives, Scissors, Clothes, Hair an th Brushes, 
Combs, Razors, Strops, &c. 











ttom can, in an instant, be 
sponge-bath. Hand Shower-Baths, at 3s each. daowerBaths, 
with curtains, 7s each. Pillar Shower-Baths, with copper con- 
ducting tubes, te, with 
tains, and japanned, fro 
portable) Bath, 13 in. deep, 15s. The Torricellian, sais 
&@ pump; all the novelties and all the tee of the in this 
department, are aways on sale at W. LIAM 8. BURTON'S (late 
are and Burton), 39, Oxford-street, corner of Newman-street, and 
No. 1, Newman street. Detailed catalogues per post, 





ECORATIVE PAPER-HANGING MA- 
NUFACTORY and General FURNISHING ESTABLISH- 
MENT, CARPET and FLOOR-CLOTH WAREHOUSE, 451, Oxford- 
street.—E. T. ARCHER solicits an inspection of his superior Paper- 
Hangings (made by his patented inventions), fitted up on the wails of 
the very extensive range of Show-rooms in Panels, Xc. &c., in every 
style of artistic arrangement, and for every kind of room. In ‘addition, 
the rooms are furnished with superior Furniture orrerng in plain 
figures the price), giving at one view a ing 
Bed-room and other Paper-Hangings, 4d. per yard. ? aad and all 
Foreign Hangings of the first fabric. Brussels and Tapestry Carpets, 
at 3s to 386d per yard. Best warranted Floor-Cloth (8 yards ie) 
cut to any dimensions, 2s 3d, 2s 6d, and 2s 9d per y 


EAFNESS.—NEW DOV ~The 
ORGANIC VIBRATOR, an extraordinary, 

newly-invented instrument for Deafness, entirely dierent mg Pre —_ 
others, to surpass anything of the kind that ever has been’ produced ; it 
is modelled te the ear so that it rests within, without projecting; and, 
being of the same colour as the se is not perceptible. lt enables deaf 
persons to anioy 6 ly at church and at pub- 
lic blies ; of singing noises im the ears is 
entirely remorody noe g it affords all the assistance that possibly could 
be desired. The most 
powerful banhene Opera, and Race cme. A very small, power- 
|» Waistcoat Pocket Glass, only the size of a —— to discern mi- 
nute objects at the distance of frum four to 5. and B, 
BSOLOMONS, Aurists and Opticians, 39, ‘Albemarle-street, Piccadilly. 




















HE TEETH—A very curious invention 
connected with Dental Surgery has sso ee by Mr. 
HOWARD, of 17, George-street, Hanover- is the introduc- 
tion of an ‘entirely new deseription of AR’ TFICLAL  TEBTH, fixed 
without springs, wires, or ligatures. They so perfectly resemble 
natural teeth, as not to be distinguished from the originals by the 
ciosest observer. They will never change colour or decay, and wil! be 
found very superior to any teeth ever before ‘his method does 
not require the extraction of roots, or any painful operation, and will 
support and preserve the teeth that are loose, and is guaranteed to 
restore ar al The invention is of importance 
bdr: A sae, and those interested cannot do better than avail 
it 


M ILTON’S HAIR LUBRICANT.—A new 
pi: and elegant preparation for the Hair, compounded on rational 
principles, and w! once used will at once supersede the filthy stuff 
sold as Ben 's Grease, Circassian Cream, or various oils with nonsensi- 
cal nan which possess not the Ey power to render a benefit. 
MILT ON'S “HAIR LUBRICANT, used as in a Treatise on the 
Hair sold with each pot, will soon Hair cleah, lustrous, and 
curly. Price 29. each. 

Sold by all 








and medicine venders in town and country. 
Wholesale London Agents :—Messrs. Barcl and Sons, Farringdon- 
street; Kdwards, St. Paul’s Church-yard ; Sutten and Co., Bow 
Church-yard ; Sangar, 15), Oxford-sirest 3" and Hannay and Co., 
Oxtord-street. 


Quality of all articles first-rate. 
paeaovEn SPECTACLES, with crystals, 
accurately suited to every sight, in solid gold frames, £1 158; 
standard silver yes tony elastic > steel, ye Bc carriage free on re= 
ceipt of post-ofti dot.—THOMAS 
LARD, Optician, 335, Oxford-street, rss con from Argyll-street. 


RYSTAL LOOKING-GLASSES.—The 


niles Plate isa new myrrh of peculiar brilliancy and 

the hich a pure colourless reflection 

had never heen “oe gy WILLIAM fay gov id SOLE AGENT, = 

Fleet-street, corner M e 

bt vaste ebm pay Fie Carving “aa "Gilding generally, ak ea 
reduced scale.—Designs aud Estimates free.—Dealers supplied. 


NV ETCALFE and CO”S NEW PATTERN 
Bi TOOTH-BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth-brush 
— thoroughly ae the divisions, and cleanses them in the most 
aordinary manne: never come loose; is. Peculiar! 
trating Makeleaans ‘with the durable unbleached Russia Dristios, 
which will not soften like common age Clothes- brush. 
that cleans eeely in one-third the time. of 
uine unbleached Smyrna Sponge, at METCALFE, BINGLEY, and 
£0.'s only Establiahment, | 130B, Oxford-street, one door frora Holles- 
street.—Metcalfe’s Alkaline Tooth-Powder, 2s per box. 


, ~ 

LLSOPP’S EAST INDIA PALE and other 
BURTON ALES.—In consequence of a very inferior article 
being now too frequently soid under the name of these favourite Ales, 
the Public are respectfully requested to apply at the respective Stores, 
where ye List of Bottiers will be furnished, from whom these Ales, also, 
may Genuine ; and where, also, they may be had in Casks 
of 18 Gatiens and upwards, either singly Or in any quantity.—Apply 
to Messrs. SAMUEL ALLSOPP and SONS, the Brewery, Burton-on- 
Trent ; or their Stores, at 61, King William-street, an ft) : Semcon ety 

Liverpool ; High-street, L ; the 


TMOSPHERIC AIR and COAL GAS, 

in in proportions, yield an INTENSE HEAT, which can 

be ay to 0 Chenieal, tc, Micky Culinary, and other pur- 

poses, as may be seen at C. RICKE PATENT GAS SrUVE 
Manufactory, 3, Agar-street, Charing-cross. 


(GG OVEENMSRT ANNUITIES. — SAINT 





























ENT DANE3 BANK for SAVINGS and GOVERNMENT 
ANNUITY INSTITUTION, 40, Norfolk-street, Strand. 

The Trustees and Managers of this Bank continue (as Agents for the 
Government) to grant Annuities, either immediate or deferred, of from 
£4 to £30, to persons not possessed of an anaual income of £150, 

Persons residing in any part of the United Kiogdom may purchase 
Annuities without their personal attendance. 

The Public (especially temales) will cerive great advantages in pur- 
chasing Annuities through the medium of this Office. 

Prospectuses and Tabies of the cost may be had, on application at 
the Cate of the Institution, No. 40, Norfoik-street, Strand, or by letivr 

st-pai 
Ope for granting Annuities daily, from Ten till Three. 

The amount paid to the Government for the purchase of Annuities 
granted through this Office, during the quarter ending oth July, is 
£30,045. ‘The total amount paid to the Government exceeds £567,908. 

Savings Bank open for the receipt of Deposits Saturday aud Moaday 
Evenings from Seven till Nine, and Tuesday Mornings from Eleven 
till One. 

luwrest payable to Depositors is £3 per a. per apnum 

August 9th, 1850, W. T. WOOLCOT T, Actuary 
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NEW CHURCH ON MOUNT ABOO, 


NEW CHURCH ON MOUNT ABOO, IN RAJPOOTANA, 
EAST INDIES. 
(From a Correspondent.) 


InprA is an country of interest principally on account of our recent brilliant vic- 
tories and vast accessions of territory; but there are changes in it going on of an 
important though less striking character: old residents remark a vast improve- 
ment in the social habits and tone of society amongst Anglo-Indians, connected 
with, perhaps caused by, the decrease of conviviality, the increase of marriage, 
and the consequent introduction throughout the country of amiable and accom- 
plished ladies and engaging families. Connected with this state of things, and, 
perhaps, standing to it in relation both of cause and effect, is the increase of 
places of worship, and ofthe religious advantages belonging to them. The little 
Church or Chapel represented above is an object of no common interest, from 
its being, we believe, the first Christian temple erected in a province of India 
of great extent and considerable importance, and from its planting, as it were, 
the standard of the cross on a mountain esteemed pre-eminently holy, and 
abounding with some of the most ancient and costly monuments of idolatry to 
be found in the whole continent of India. Rajpootana consists of a number 
ofindependent states, ruled over by separate rajahs, but having an international 
court, and some other institutions in common, analogous to the Germanic Con- 
federation or the Saxon Heptarchy. One of these, Ajmeer, is a British posses- 
sion, and thus brings us into close connexion with the Rajpoot Princes: they are, 
for the most part, an independent, high-spirited race, proud of their ancient and 
feudal institutions, but attached to the English rule; insomuch that when the 
disastrous retreat from Cabul had given rise to apprehensions of a general in- 
surrection throughout the country, they voluntarily came forward with an 
offer of 40,000 sabres, if required, in our aid. Relations are kept up with them 
by a political resident, as representative of the British Government at each 
Court, under the superintendence of the “ Agent for the Governor-General 
in the Rajpoot States,” who resides at Ajmeer, and to whom the various states, 
in their turn, send Vakeels, or Consuls. Mount Aboo stands in the territory of 
Serohee, one of these States, and is a vast mass of granite, having the form 
of an irregular square, with rounded corners, presenting a side of about thirteen 
miles nearly to each point of the compass. The north-east corner is considera- 
bly higher than the rest, and is about 4500 feet above the level of the sea, and 
800 above the Sanitarium. On the highest point is erected a small temple, from 
which the view is sublime, from its vast extent: this point is called, from the 
temple above-named, the Goru Sikra, or Priest’s Pinnacle. The summit of the 
mountain is rugged table-land, surrounded bya very broken and irregular 
margin of granite ridges, and is divided by minor ridges into many beautiful 
valleys: the bottoms of most of these are as level as the surface of water, and 
are extensively cultivated with barley. The grape, peach, pomegranate, corinda 
(a sweet fruit resembling a damson), and dogrose, with a great many flowering 
shrubs, grow wild. Many European flowers, with the mulberry and potato, 
have been tried, and found to answer well; and there is little doubt, if Euro- 
peans were permanently resident there, that most of the fruits and flowers of 
temperate regions might be advantageously cultivated. The place has for many 
years had the highest reputation for sanctity, and the temples at Dewilwarra, 
erected by Guzerat merchants, about 800 years since, are said, by competent 
judges, to surpass everything of the kind in India; no description, an. _ indeed, 
no drawing, could do justice to the elaborate alto-relievos in alabaster with 
which the interiors are covered. At Achilghur, a ruined fort, formerly the re- 
sidence of the Pramaras or Kings of Aboo, on the east face of the mountain, are 
some temples less elaborate, but of greater antiquity. 


IN RAJPOOTANA, EAST INDIES. 


But the great attraction of Aboo is the climate. Rising with singular abrupt- 
ness from a plain of vast extent, which has no appreciable rise for 120 miles, and 
is swept from March to June by a strong wind from the parched deserts of Kutch 
and Sind, it is scarcely possible to conceive the transition which an ascent of two 
hours causes, or the contrast which its cool breezes and ever-varying landscape 
present to the scorched ground and dusty atmosphere of the plains. In these a 
thermometer carefully protected from the action of the sun, direct and indirect, 
occasionally rises to 114°, and is sometimes 96° at midnight. On this account, 
Aboo is a favourite resort during the hot weather for the political agents scat- 
tered throughout Rajpootana, and for officers and their families from the surround- 
ing stations of Nusseerabad, Neemuch, and Deesa. To the last station particularly 
it is of great importance, being only forty-five miles distant; and Deesa, con- 
taining one of her Majesty’s Regiments (the 86th), with a troop of Horse Artil- 
lery, and two Native regiments, making up on the whole about 1500 Europeans, 
for the sick of whom a sanatorium has been established. This station is by no 
means on the most picturesque, or, perhaps, the most salubrious part of the 
hill, being rather low, and near a lake which receives a great part of its waters ; 
but this lake, about half a mile in circumference, and of surpassing beauty, has, 
doubtless, been the first attraction, and the station has gradually extended from 
it. 
about 220. Divine service was at first celebrated by the chaplain of Deesa, who 
makes a certain number of visits during the year to the soldiers and gentry 
separately: to the first in a tent, then under a large tree, and finally in their 
new barracks; to the latter in any room he could procure. As the mountain 
was becoming yearly a place of more general resort, and several families had 
successfully tried the experiment of remaining there during the monsoon, it was 
resolved to build a small church in which rich and poor might worship together, 
and which, from its ecclesiastical appearance, might show to the heathen around 
that we have a religion and a worship—a fact which many of them doubt. A 
subscription list was opened on December 13th, 1849; and, the interior being com- 
pleted, Divine service was first celebrated in it on May 12, 1850. It is 44 feet long by 
17 feet broad, and will accommodate about one hundred persons. Arches are 
built in the wall, to allow of transepts being hereafter added, if more room should 
be required ; but the present accommodation is sufficient, a considerable propor- 
tion of the European soldiers being Roman Catholic. The building is of brick, 
and covered with tiles, as an improvement on the thatch generally used in such 
stations. The design and superintendence devolved on the chaplain; and, in 
carrying it out, considerable difficulties had to be overcome. The mountain 
furnishes no kind of artificers whatever, and the cutting of timber on it is strictly 
prohibited. Brick and tile makers, bricklayers, carpenters, &c., had therefore to 
be induced, by a promise of fifty per cent. in addition to their ordinary wages, 
reluctantly to go out from Deesa, where also all the wood-work had to be pre- 
pared, then carried over fifty miles of sandy road as heavy as a ploughed 
field, and finally carried on men’s heads up a steep mountain, far higher than 
Snowdon: in addition to this, the work was altogether new to the native 
artisans; and, there being no foreman, or clerk of the works, the clerical archi- 
tect was obliged to depend on the instruction afforded by a wooden model pre- 
pared with his own hands, and such occasional flying visits as he could make 
amidst the pressure of other duties. The total cost of the building and its fur- 
niture will be about 1400 rupees, or £140, including a disheartening loss of all 
the teak-wood doors and windows, with part of the roof, by fire, after they had 
been conveyed to the summit. The Goseins (Buddhist mendicant friars), from 
whom opposition was expected, testified, instead, their satisfaction that another 
God was coming to dwell on Aboo, and offered to burn lime for the building in 
the jungles at the base of the mountain, where their sanctity protects them from 
human enemies—an offer which was gladly accepted, as the hill, unfortunately, 
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The number of residents at present, including 20 ladies and 32 children, is © 
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establishment for the purpose, and a guard to protect it against wild beasts, and 
the savage Bheels, still more formidable, with which the jungle abounds. 


MONUMENT TO CAPTAIN E. J. BROWN, OF THE 
BENGAL ENGINEERS. 


Tuts characteristic memorial has jnst been placed in the church of Bursted, in 
Sussex, to the memory of Captain E. J. Brown, who fell in the Scindian war. 
The inscription derives an especial interest from its being from the pen of Sir 
C. J, Napier, and records, we believe, the general sense entertainedin Scinde of 
this gallant young officer’s merits. Able alike in the field and in the cabinet, 
there was also something chivalrous in the courage of Captain Brown; as Scin- 
dians, who remember the entrenchments of Hyderabad and the ride to Omer- 
kote, will not be slow to testify. Ofsuch men, not uncommonly, are the first- 








To the memory of 
EDMUND JOHN BROWN, 
Captain in the Bengal Engineers, 
Third Son of RICHARD BROWN, Esq., 
Of Bognor, in this County. 

He died November 8th, 1848, at Bombay, 
geod 34 years, 


In person as in intellect distinguished ; 
For upon him Nature had lavished her choicest gifts. 
Stimulated by his rare qualifications, 
He sought and found distinction 
In the se hi 


And 
His honourable 
To the execution of his duties, 
As Secretary to the Scinde Government. 
His bravery on the field of battle, 
For he was among the Conquerors of Scinde, 
And his abilities 
In the administration of that country, 
Excited the admiration, and won for him the affection, 


And to the memory of those glorious days 
With which it is so intimately associated, 
Dedicate this Tablet. 
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MONUMENT TO CAPT, E. J. BROWN, JUST ERECTED IN BURSTED 
CHURCH, SUSSEX. 


fruits of Death ; and such especially should a grateful country hold up to the 
emulation of her young officers in the East. 








THE LATE STEAM-BOAT BOILER EXPLOSION. 
(7 the Editor of the Iu.ustRaATED LONDON News.) 


S1m,—The late fatal accident at Bristol to a high-pressure boat should not be 
passed over without some practical suggestions that may prevent its repetition. 
It is clear that most of the unhappy people that were thrust into eternity on that 
occasion were ignorant of the character of the vessel they were embarking in. 
From twenty-five years’ acquaintance and connexion with steam navigation, I 
am sure that not one passenger in twenty in this country would put his foot on 
board a steamer, if he had an idea she was worked with high-pressure steam ; and 
I would suggest that the Board of Trade (who have ample powers) should make 
it compulsory on all passenger steamers to have the pressure per square inch 
on the safety-valve painted in legible characters nine or ten inches long on the 
paddle-box, so that her Majesty’s subjects might know before they paid the fare 
what sort of craft they were going on board of. 

I was formerly of opinion that the engineer who made a high-pressure engine 
for marine purposes, should be tied down by legislative enactment to work it; 
knowing that such a regulation would be equivalent to a prohibition. But expe- 


affords no accessible limestone, and as it avoided the expense of sending out an + ience has shown me the inutility of legislative prohibition: that all we can do 
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4 SOPHIA 
BORN 3 NOVEMOER 
DIED 26 rt ” 












































COME UNTO ME ALL YE THAT 
LABOUR AND ARE HEAVY LADEN 
AND | WILL GIVE YOU REST. 


St. MATTHEW. XI. RB, 
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MARBLE TOMB OF THE PRINCESS SOPHIA, JUST ERECTED IN THE KENSAL-GREEN CEMETERY. 


is to warn people, just as we license a cab to two, an 
omnibus twelve in and fifteen out, or vice versd; and after 
that, if any obstinate fool chooses to risk being blown up in 
the Cricket, with 50 lb. pressure, while he can go as fast in 
the Fly with five—why, her Majesty may have lost a subject, 


but nota valuable one. 
Yours respectfully, M. L. 
Fenchurch-street, Aug. 12, 1850. ” 


MONUMENT TO THE LATE PRINCESS 
SOPHIA. 
Ovr readers will, doubtless, recollect that, at the funeral of 
her Royal Highness Sophia, in the cemetery at Kensal- 
green, the Royal remains were temporarily deposited in the 
catacombs beneath the chapel. Soon after this interment, a 
piece of ground was selected near the tomb of the late Duke 
of Sussex, where an elegant memorial has been erected to 
the Princess, and thither her remains have been removed. 
It consists of a large altar-tomb, of Sicilian marble, designed 
by Mr. Gruner, and executed by the brothers Signori Bardi, 
of Carrara, and Messrs. Noakes and Pearce, of London. The 
tomb is surmounted with an exquisitely sculptured sarco- 
phagus ; and upon one of the faces of the altar is inscribed 
—‘Come unto me all ye that labour and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest.”—St. Matthew, chap. xi., v. 28. 
This very interesting memorial has been erected at the 
joint expense of the Royal Family. 


STRANGE, 1F TruE.—The following is taken from 
the Galway Mercury :—-The following fact, in connexion with 
the potato blight, may throw some light on that mysterious 
subject. A woman named Mary M‘Donough, aged 33, and 
from Oranmore electoral division of this union, was brought 
a few days ago on a car to the workhouse gate. She ap- 
pearedto be suffering from acute pain ; her hands and face 
presented the appearance of having been severely burned, as 
if they had been held over the flame of a strong fire. The 
skin was off, and the flesh corroded. In reply to questions 
put to her she made the following statement :—She was em- 
ployed by a man of the above-named divison to weed pota- 
toes, and was at work about one o’clock P.M. on Friday, 
the 18th inst., in her perfect health, when a sudden blast of 
burning air came over her and she was thrown back. She 
felt as if a quantity of pungent snuff had entered her nos- 
trils. She recovered in a few minutes, and found her hands 
and face scorched in the manner deseribed. She also stated 
that the stalks of the potatoes where she was at work were 
burned to a cinder, and the tubers made soft and black. It 
is thought the ee of the poor woman’s body which are 
affected by the blast will mortify. 
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